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PREFACE. 

AMATEURS  are  Lovers  of,  or  Persons  interested  in,  this 
or  that  pursuit :  and  they  are  liable  to  be  asked  what 
they  are  pursuing.  We  are  constantly  exposed  to  the 
question,  What  is  Art  all  about  ?  and  it  is  often  asked 
as  if  Art  had  no  business  to  exist,  or  to  be  so  far 
"loved,"  or  taken  interest  in. 

Wherefore  we  answer,  Art,  or  Fine  Art,  is  about  the 
right  use  of  our  Imaginative  and  Graphic  Faculties. 
These  undeniably  exist,  and  they  may  be  employed  oh 
almost  everything  :  therefore  Art  may  be  about  almost 
everything.  When  these  faculties  are  employed  on 
wrong  subjects,  they  cause  wrong  use  of  art,  with  which 
we  have  nothing  to  do. 

But  their  right  use  is  most  important  for  our  Educa- 
tion in  right  knowledge  of  things  ;  which  we  suppose 
to  be  a  chief  purpose  and  occupation  of  the  life  of 
man.  Everybody  is  an  Amateur  in  education :  and 
these  graphic  faculties  educate  the  intellect  through 
Illustration,  and  the  emotions  through  Beauty  ;  which' 
is  the  visible  impress  of  the  Divine  on  Nature. 
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Therefore" we  say,  that  Art  is  about  Nature,  or  things 
in  general  and  the  beauty  of  them,  and  man's  know- 
ledge of  it  all :  and  consequently  that  Art  is  good,  and 
a  thing  to  be  a  lover  of,  or  interested  in  ;  and  that  it 
hath  no  enemy  except  the  ignorant. 

Not  that  Amateurs  set  up  to  be  competent  autho- 
rities on  this  subject :  but  they  are  not  hostile  or 
indifferent  to  it,  and  are  in  fact  slowly  advancing 
students  of  it.  Without  some  real  study  you  are  no 
amateur  ;  because  you  have  not  proved  your  "  love  " 
of  or  interest  in  your  subject  by  work. 

But  there  are  many  people  who"  love  "  Art  because 
or  the  beauty  of  things  which  she  enables  them  to  re- 
present, that  is  to  say  because  of  the  beauty  of  Nature, 
which  they  want  to  draw  or  represent  somehow.  To 
these  people  Art  and  Nature  mean  nearly  the  same 
thing.  They  want  to  draw  from  Nature  because  they 
are  fond  of  it.  Their  success  depends  on  time,  indus- 
try, and  faculty  :  they  often  say  they  know  they  never 
will  make  anything  of  it,  but  they  are  fond  of  it  :  and 
that  fondness,  perhaps,  makes  the  amateur.  If  he  will 
work  at  representation,  he  becomes  a  student,  good  or 

bad. 

And  if  he  does  that,  he  is  sure  to  have  to  talk  about 


V. 

Art,  or  drawing  from  Nature :  and  he  must  know  some- 
thing of  its  history.  That  begins  with  Greece.  If  he 
has  gone  through  the  old  classical  schooling,  he  will 
have  read  some  Homer,  some  Herodotus,  a  Tragedian 
or  so,  and  some  Thucydides.  That  may  be  too  much 
to  ask  :  but  there  are  very  good  translations  extant,  and 
it  is  best,  anyhow,  to  read  an  original  author,  rather 
than  a  commentator  who  is  always  wrangling  with  him. 
Anybody  who  will  read  the  text  of  the  last  volume  of 
Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  and  the  first  and  other  books 
of  Jowett's  Thucydides ;  and  any  good  translation  of 
^Eschylus  and  Sophocles — will  be  able  to  look  at  the 
Elgin  marbles  and  other  works  in  the  British  Museum 
with  interest :  and  may  acquire  a  notion  of  the  Greek 
ideal ;  that  is  to  say  of  the  Greek  view  of  Nature  under 
her  best  forms.  It  is  rto  use  reading  without  looking  : 
and  one  of  the  best  things  done  of  late  in  Oxford,  has 
been  the  providing  a  series  of  casts  from  Greek  sculp, 
ture,  to  illustrate  how  that  race  realized  their  ideal  from 
Nature  at  different  times.  This  collection  we  propose 
to  utilize  by  reference,  as  well  as  the  originals  in  the 
British  Museum  :  and  the  amateur  who  has  looked 
hard  at  both  or  either,  and  has  a  sketch  of  names  and 
dates  in  his  mind,  like  those  in  this  volume,  ought  not 
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fo  make  grievous  or  absurd  mistakes.  He  will  not 
enlarge  on  the  curling  lips  of  the  Ilyssus,  or  the  facial 
angle  of  the  Torso;  nor  mix  up  Polycletus  and  Polyg- 
notus,  Cimon  of  Cleonae  and  Cimon  the  admiral  :  he 
will  see  the  difference  between  men  and  periods : — 
and  I  hope  he  will  find  this  small  volume  of  some  use 
to  him. 

I  do  not  want  to  tease  landscape  sketchers  with 
Greek  sculpture.  Yet  if  they  will  look  well  at  it,  it 
will  help  them  in  their  drawing,  in  their  choice  of 
subject,  arid  in  their  composition  when  they  attempt 
pictures.  It  will  give  them  breadth  of  eye,  and  teach 
them  to  choose  the  best  lines  and  forms.  But  to  look  at 
it  is  the  thing :  and  a  few  hours  weekly  of  contemplation, 
if  possible  of  drawing,  in  a  well-arranged  hall  of  casts, 
as  everywhere  in  Germany,  in  Oxford,  or  the  British 
Museum,  will  do  a  great  deal  for  any  student  whose 
mind  is  not  wholly  set  against  classical  history  or  life. 
But  few  men  are  so  who  have  the  painter  in  them. 
And  with  the  kindest  regard  for  the  landscape 
sketcher,  who  has  been  too  much  despised  of  late,  I 
must  remind  him  that  he  will  often  want  to  sketch 
things  because  of  their'  human  interest,  that  is  to  say 
because  of  their  history.  He  may  have  to  exercise 
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his  vocation  in  Italy  or  Greece :  and  his  work  will  be 
altogether  soulless  and  stupid  then  if  he  does  not  know 
some  history.  And  once  interested  in  classical  history, 
he  must  necessarily  be  so  in  classical  monuments,  in 
which  Art  and  History  are  both  embodied.  I  shall 
therefore  add  a  note  at  the  end  of  this  book,  on  the 
proper  use  to  be  made  of  the  new  collection  of  casts 
and  coins  in  the  Randolph  Gallery  at  Oxford  ;  such  as 
will  apply  fairly  to  other  museums. 


ERRATA. 

p.  7,  note,  line  3,  Metcecs/br  Metoees. 

p.  14,        „      24,  Pheidias/br  Phedias. 

p.  17,  text,  line  13,  yEmilius  Paullus/br  Scipio  Africanus. 

p.  66,  note,  line  i,  Meleager/br  Melanger. 

p.  109,  text,  line  13,  /Eginetan/or  ./Egineton. 

p.  107,        „        20,  Indeed  for  ineeed. 


I  have  obtained  the  leave  of  PROFESSOR 
E.  A.  FREEMAN  to  dedicate  these  Lectures  to 
him :  wishing  to  express  my  sense  of  the 
exceeding  value  of  his  works  on  Architecture, 
as  connecting  that  branch  of  Art  with  the 
weightier  study  of  History. 

R.  ST,  J.  T. 


AN    AMATEUR   ART-BOOK. 


INTRODUCTION. 

IT  may  be  as  well  to  prefix  to  these  Lectures  a  short 
explanation  of  terms  which  will  be  used  in  them  ;  or  if 
not,  which  are  made  free  use  of  in  conversation  and 
writing  about  art,  and  are  sometimes  incorrectly  or 
vaguely  applied.  It  is  of  course  desirable  to  avoid 
metaphysical  expressions  as  far  as  possible :  that  is  to 
say,  expressions  Which  belong  only  to  the  science  of 
metaphysics.  But  we  cannot  escape  the  truth  that 
ideas  are  metaphysical  facts,  and  not  physical :  and 
that  all  exchange  of  thought  is  exchange  of  ideas, 
whether  it  be  of  thoughts  about  art,  or  anything  else. 
We  must  be  allowed  the  use  of  so  many  terms  of 
mental  science  as  will  explain  our  nomenclature  ;  or 
in  other  words,  give  our  reasons  for  calling  things  by 
curfent  names. 

Thus  we  speak  of  Art,  as  a  technical  science, 
or  system  to  be  taught  and  learned,  and  say  we  are 
going  to  deal  with  Graphic  or  Representative  Art  (ex- 
cluding the  minor  arts,  with  due  respect).  And  as 
Graphic  Art  is  now  applied  to  nearly  every  purpose  in 
life,  and  very  extensively  to  mechanical  or  commercial 
purposes,  we  say,  that  such  applications  of  it  are  not 
part  of  its  earlier  history :  and  that  we  are  con- 
cerned here  with  the  history  of  Fine  Art,  Which  has 
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Beauty  for  its  object :  and  is  distinct  from  Applied  or 
Scientific  uses  of  art,  which  have  Knowledge  for  theirs. 
Of  course  it  must  be  understood  that  the  practical 
study  of  art  requires  the  same  training,  whether 
the  object  be  Fine  or  Scientific.  In  either  case  the 
student  must  learn  to  draw  rightly  or  accurately,  as 
there  is  no  way  of  drawing  beautifully  without  draw- 
ing rightly. 

Now  we  draw  things  to  represent  our  ideals  or  ideas* 
of  things  to  others.  Our  idea  of  anything  is  also 
called  our  conception,  or  notion,  or  our  imagination  or 
image  of  a  thing.  We  see  or  try  to  see  it  in  our 
mind's  eye,  and  so  form  a  (probably  imperfect)  image 
of  it :  which  we  may  describe  verbally  in  speech,  or  by 
graphic  art  in  outline,  form  and  colour.  When  we 
have  as  we  say,  told  a  man  what  a  thing  is  like,  or 
drawn  it  for  him,  we  have  set  before  him  our  idea  or 
imagination  of  it.  And  that  in  the  highest  subject,  ig 
the  highest  flight  of  the  human  mind  ;  but  in  the  com- 
monest subject  it  is  a  useful  effort  of  the  mind  to  see, 
or  to  shew  anyone  else,  what  things  are  like,  for  it 
often  amounts  to  shewing  him  what  they  are.f  This 
is  why  Science  makes  such  use  of  Art  for  teaching  and 
examination.  If  you  want  any  person  to  know  what  a 
bone  is  like,  it  will  save  his  time,  and  indeed  yours,  to 
draw  it  for  him.  When  you  want  to  test  his  knowledge 

*  Ideal  is  properly  our  Idea  of  anything  in  its  normal,  or  best 
state. 

f  It  may  just  be  observed  here,  that  what  is  called  Fancy  is  gener- 
ally distinguished  from  Imagination  by  dealing  with  unreal  or  non- 
existent things  or  states  of  things. 


of  it,  it  will  save  much  trouble  to  make  him  draw  it  for 
you.  And  however  common  an  object  it  may  be,  if 
he  does  it  right  out  of  his  own  head,  he  does  it  by 
effort  of  Imagination  or  idea.  He  realises  his  idea 
visibly  for  you.  That  is  Graphic  Art.  If  his  idea  has 
any  beauty  in  it,  it  is  Fine  Art. 

We  get  our  ideas — -those  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned in  the  study  of  art  (by  no  means  all  those  which 
are  expressed  by  the  highest  art) — first  by  (visual)  sen- 
sation, which  (e.  g^]  makes  us  aware  of  something 
white  ;  next  by  reflection — whereby  we  attend  to  it ; 
next  by  perception,  whereby  we  recognise  {e.g.}  snow. 
We  recognise  it  by  that  name,  because  our  forefathers 
in  sufficient  number  agreed  to  do  so.  If  they  had 
called  it  pepper,  we  should  have  had  to  do  so  too. 

There  is  a  kind  of  storehouse,  of  ideas  by  their 
names,  in  every  mind  ;  which  we  call  Memory ;  and 
Greeks  personified  it  by  the  name  of  Mnemosyne,  and 
made  her,  that  personification,  Mother  of  all  the  Muses, 
or  powers  of  the  Human  Mind  ;  which  is  as  correct  and 
instructive  as  it  is  poetical. 

What  is  called  Creative  or  Poetic  Imagination  ap. 
pears  to  be  a  faculty  almost  universally  possessed,  but  in 
some  cases  highly  developed  and  applied  to  great  or 
highly  exciting  subjects.  It  strongly  affects  the  moral 
sentiments  and  the  emotions,  as  well  as  the  intellec- 
tual powers,  and  has  a  wonderful  power  of  calling  out 
their  energies.  It  produces  accesses  of  force  called 
Passion,  Earnestness,  Will,  Sympathy,  and  so  on ; 
which  have  wonderful  effects  on  our  moral  and  mental 
frame.  And  we  find  that  other  men  have  the  power 


of  producing  these  accesses  in  us  by  appeal  to  our 
imagination.  Such  persons  are  called  poets  and 
painters,  generally,  according  as  they  use  words 
spoken  or  painted  :  and  the  true  use  of  their  arts  may 
be  said  to  be  right  appeal  to  right  emotions  :  whether 
by  proper  words  in  proper  places,  which  is  Swift's  de- 
finition of  literary  style  ;  or  by  proper  touches  in 
proper  places,  which  is  an  equally  pithy  account  of 
good  painting. 

The  attainment  or  transmission  of  an  accurate 
graphic  idea  is  called  Realization.  To  realize  your 
ideal,  or  imagination,  is  the  object  of  all  art ;  and  it 
means  simply  to  express  what  you  mean,  or  to  say  or 
represent  what  you  have  seen  ;  with  the  eye,  or  in  the 
spirit.  And  as  Realism  in  the  representation  of  ob- 
jects ought  to  coincide  with  Nature,  it  is  often  called 
Naturalism,  in  all  author-work  written  or  painted. 
Now,  Greek  Arts,  Graphic  and  Poetic,  supply  us  with 
some  of  the  highest  possible  examples  of  Realized 
Ideal  or  Imagination  :  and  in  Greek  mental  science 
originates  all  our  power  of  analysing  such  things,  or 
understanding  their  method  or  processes.  A  book  on 
Periods  of  Art  must  therefore  in  the  nature  of  things 
take  its  Greek  Period  first,  and  this  Period  it  is  most 
convenient  for  our  purpose  to  take  as  extending  from 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  to  the  end  of  the 
4th  A.D. 

And  here  ends  our  brief  dash  or  inroad  into  meta- 
physics, from  which  we  seem  to  escape  with  some 
gain,  and  (as  is  hoped)  without  great  exhaustion  :  ami 
which  he  that  runs  from  need  not  read. 


LECTURE  I. 
PERIODS  OF  ART — ATHENIAN  AND  MODERN. 

THREE  special  Periods  of  Art  are  chosen  for  the  pur- 
poses of  these  Lectures  :  Greek,  Roman,  and  Modern. 
Naturalist  work.  As  Greek  art  centres  in  human 
beauty,  and  Roman  in  constructive  magnificence,  so 
Modern  English  Naturalism  has  devoted  itself  to  all 
fair  or  sublime  aspects  of  external  Nature.  .  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  our  schools  of  painting,  related  as 
they  are  with  Natural  Science,  and  closely  connected 
with  that  Theistic  Argument  from  Nature,  which  has 
been  elsewhere  called  the  Natural  Theology  of  Natural 
Beauty — are  producing  great  effects  on  the  thought 
and  life  of  our  times.  They  have  probably  better 
result  now,  on  the  whole,  than  the  art  of  Pheidias  pro- 
duced on  Greek  life,  philosophy,  and  religion  in  his 
day :  and  they  unquestionably  exercise  very  much 
happier  influence  on  ourselves  than  Roman  amphi- 
theatres and  triumphal  arches  did  on  the  society  of  the 
Imperial  City.  It  is  true  that  the  technique  and  manual 
dexterities  of  Art  have  no  special  sacredness,  any 
more  than  oil  pigments  or  the  rules  of  perspective : 
but  the  facts  and  feelings  which  it  should  inculcate  are 
a  part  of  man's  search  after  God  by  the  way  of  Beauty, 
and  have  important  bearing  on  spiritual  subjects. 

In  its  origin,  and  up  to  the  time  of  its  chief  glory, 
all   Greek  art-work  was  Sacred  or   Dedicated,  to  the 


worship  of  Zeus,  Athene,  or  Dionysus  in  particular. 
But  as  Athenians,  who  may  be  considered  as  Greeks 
far  excellence,  ceased  to  believe  in  their  popular  my~ 
thology,  the  forms  and  shapes  which  symbolised  it  lost 
their  sacredness.  Hence  philosophers  who  were  seek- 
ing God  as  a  Spirit,  perhaps  as  a  Father,  had  no 
opinion  of  sculpture  ;  and  Plato  says  virtually  nothing 
ahout  Pheidias.  He  thinks  little  more  of  artists  than  of 
the  poets  whom  he  shut  out  of  his  Republic.  But  not 
only  did  the  Theist  philosophers,  when  the  aim  of  art 
was  lowered  in  the  4th  century  B.C.,  give  up  the  sub^ 
ject  and  its  professors  ;  but  it  seems  that  Athenian 
gentry  and  men  of  letters  never  cared  much  for  it  at 
any  time.  As  for  Artistic  Culture,  whatever  it  may  be 
worth,  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  or  Germans  take 
much  more  trouble  about  it  than  Greeks  did.  It  is  not 
proved  that  the  latter  learned  drawing,  unless  they  were 
to  be  professional  painters  or  sculptors  :  and  if  they  did 
so  for  that  reason,  they  lost  caste  thereby,  for  with- 
drawing in  a  measure  from  political  life,  which  was 
everything  to  them  as  to  us.  They  thought  no  more 
of  the  artistic  profession  than  rich  people  here  did  50 
years  ago.  Plato's  ideal  classification  of  men,  puts  the 
artist  with  the  poet  one  degree  above  the  skilled  la- 
bourer, and  only  two  or  three  above  the  Dynast  or 
Tyrant  who  represents  crime.  Plato  may,  as  Professor 
Blackie  says,  have  had  a  special  crotchet  against  all 
imaginative  imitators  :  but  the  list  in  the  Phaedrus 
(249  c.  sqq.)  probably  expressed  the  view  of  most  edu- 
cated Athenians.  Their  life  was  strongly  practical, 
and  they  did  not  think  much  of  abstracted  and  con- 


templative  men.  In  a  small  and  privileged  society, 
for  the  Athenian  democracy  of  citizens  was  in  fact  an 
aristocracy  of  slaveholders,*  men  lived  for  war,  politics 
and  pleasure  like  a  modern  aristocracy.  Education 
turned  on  gymnastic  and  music  as  they  used  the  terms. 
The  first  included  riding,  rowing,  boxing,  the  use  of 
arms,  with  some  practice  in  farming  and  the  chase — 
to  which  last  accomplishment  Xenophon  attaches  great 
importance.  Music  embraced  poetry,  dancing,  dialec- 
tic or  the  art  of  reasoning,  rhetoric  or  the  art  of  self- 
expression  and  persuasion,  the  use  of  a  simple  instru- 
ment, as  the  lyre ;  ciphering  and  geometry ;  choric 
song  and  perhaps  verse.  In  this  double  training  the 
youth  was  expected  to  learn  the  moral  habit  of  So- 
phrosyne  or  Moderation  :  what  may  be  called  right 
judgment  in  all  things  in  obedience  to  a  Law  of  Har- 
mony. This  habit  of  mental  balance  or  moderation 
was  one  reason  why  Greeks  were  all  good  critics  :  but 
they  were  not  all  artists,  any  more  than  they  were  all 
ideals  of  manly  beauty,  like  their  statues :  and  they 
had  not  interest  enough  in  art  to  have  any  trained 
amateurs.  They  kept  an  artist  in  his  place,  below  the 
salt,  like  our  fathers. 

What  are  we  to  think  ot  Hellenic  Culture  when  the 
first  historian  of  Athens  writes  the  history  of  the  most 
glorious  period  of  his  native  city,  and  never  says  a 

*  Boeckh  says  four  slaves  to  one  person  in  Athens  :  Clinton  3:1. 
At  Census  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  B.C.  309,  there  were  21.000  free 
citizens  in  Attica,  10,000  Metcees,  400,000  slaves.  Demosthenes' 
father  had  82  slaves,  sword-cutlers :  each  worth  from  five  to  three 
minae,  overdo  to  £12,  taking  the  mina  at  ^4  is.  3d. 
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word  of  the  Parthenon,  a  historical  building  of  warlike 
triumph,  the  glory  of  the  Persian  War,  itself  a  monu- 
ment for  ever,  like  his  own  work  ?  Thucydides  saw 
the  whole  structure  begun  and  completed,  from  base 
to  pediment,  sculpture  and  all.  All  he  says  of  the 
Chryselphantine  Agalma  (or  great  ivory  and  gold 
statue)  of  Athene  is,  that  the  gold  was  made  to  take 
off,*  and  that  the  goddess  would  have  to  give  up  the 
segis  from  her  ivory  breast  when  Athens  wanted  it  to 
build  galleys  with  —  which  actually  took  place  after  the 
Syracusan  expedition.  f 

If  the  question  must  be  asked,  why  the  Greeks  were 
preeminent  in  arts  during  the  5th  century  B.C.,  it  must 
be  answered  that  they  possessed  preeminent  gifts  in 
everything  about  that  time.  Much  technical  skill,  and. 
all  the  business  of  song  and  sculpture,  with  a  large 
number  of  skilled  professors,  had  been  accumulated 
under  Dynasts,  Tyrants,  or  generally  aristocratic  rulers 
of  cities.  Then  the  energies  of  all  the  cities  broke 
forth;  had  their  full  career  opened  by  civic  freedom;  were 
chastened  and  intensified  by  war  and  victory  ;  obtained 
full  means  of  development  by  the  wealth  and  leisure  of 
Athenian  life  in  particular,  under  Athenian  rule 
in  the  JEgean,  and  by  a  system  of  education 
in  which  disciplined  beauty  was  a  regulative  power. 
So  it  was,  that  the  mixture  of  blood  between  the 
harder  agricultural  Hellenes  of  Europe,  and  their 
more  luxurious  Asiatic  brethren,  produced  in  Attica  a 


*  Thuc.  II.,  13.     ireptaiperbv 
f  There  were  40  talents  :  about  ^140,000  worth  at  56  Ibs.  to  the 
talent,  taking  gold  at  £62  6s.  a  pound. 


people  of  natural  refinement  as  well  as  energy.  They 
were  not  too  manly  or  too  dull  to  own  that  Beauty  was 
very  much  to  them,  they  took  it  as  a  Divine  manifes- 
tation or  sign  of  God.  And  in  its  study  they  were 
guided  above  all  by  certain  innate  capacities  of  rhythm, 
harmony,  and  moderation  :  or  truth  of  proportion  in 
all  things.  They  hated  staring  colours  and  violent 
curvature.  They  had  not  yet  heard  of  sham  art,  base 
material,  or  frivolous  fashion ;  what  we  call  humbug, 
and  they  called  phenakism,  was  a  rare  and  much- 
scorned  thing  among  them,  though  they  made  large 
and  so  to  speak  straightforward  use  of  the  lie  direct. 
Victory,  civic  freedom,  leisure  spent  amid  fine  form 
and  colour,  the  marble  soil,  the  knowledge  of  Homer 
all  by  heart,  and  the  other  delights  of  Ionia,  did  much, 
and  a  constellation  of  Attic  geniuses  did  the  rest,  be- 
ing taught  of  God.  It  must  certainly  have  been  a  part 
of  some  Divine  scheme  that  this  Interpreter  Race 
should  aid  the  Hebrew  to  educate  the  world  for  the 
Christian  Faith.  Rome  learned  of  Greece  first,  and 
the  Teutonic  races  of  Rome,  till  they  found  their  way 
back  to  Greek  sources  of  knowledge  and  creative  im- 
agination. Then  another  outburst  of  the  human  powers 
took  place,  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  early  man- 
hood of  the  Greek  mind,  and  we  call  it  the  Renais- 
sance or  Revival  of  Classic,  that  is  to  say  of  Greek, 
Learning. 

This  is  why  the  Greeks  are  the  most  modern  of 
ancient  races  :  because  they  preceded  us  in  our  ways 
of  thought.  Our  faith  comes  to  us  through  their  lan- 
guage :  we  use  its  formal  methods  for  accurate  thought 
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daily  :  we  reason  with  their  syllogism  and  induction ; 
we  fall  into  and  get  out  of  the  fallacies  they  used,  ex- 
posed and  analysed  ;  our  politics  are  still  influenced  by 
the  history  of  their  glory  and  their  shame  :  their  moral 
and  mental  philosophy  still  helps  us  to  live  in  the  spirit 
of  that  full  revelation  of  God  which  the  best  of  them 
desired  to  see  and  did  not  see.  Above  all,  the  splen- 
dour of  their  great  arts  of  poetry  and  sculpture  have 
now  so  commanded  the  spirits  of  educated  Christian 
and  heathen,  as  to  fire  and  fertilise  the  modern  mind. 
Turner  was  as  full  of  Homer  as  Pheidias,  Watts  to 
this  day  makes  Pheidias  a  study  of  delight  and  inspi- 
ration for  his  own  great  work.  Beyond  him  the 
graphic  or  glyptic  art  has  not  risen.  Theseus  and  the 
Ilyssus  and  the  Fates  abide  for  a  time  in  the  British 
Museum  ;  and  it  is  a  dismal  summary  of  what  we  call 
Progress,  that  the  son  of  Charmides  carved  them  about 
440  B.C. :  and  all  the  rest  of  the  ages  have  only 
knocked  off  their  noses. 

Sculpture  must  of  course  endure  the  vicissitudes  of 
ages  and  races.  A  slight  sketch  of  persons  and  events 
in  the  history  of  the  Graphic  Sciences  is  here  inserted, 
and  three  dates  alone  may  be  placed  in  our  text  as 
marking  great  transitions  in  History  and  Art.  Salamis 
may  mark  the  beginning  of  Athenian  art,  B.C.  480  : 
the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius,  B.C.  146, 
stands  for  the  transference  to  Rome,  for  that  great 
plunder  of  objects  of  art  on  which  the  decorative  and 
Hellenic  tastes  of  Rome  were  founded.  Then  A.D. 
410  represents  the  hour  of  vengeance,  when  Alaric 
took  Rome,  and  her  plunder  of  1000  years  either 
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perished  with  her,  or  was  redistributed  among  wilder 
barbarians  than  the  destroyers  of  Corinth  and  Car- 
thage. If  we  compare  Romans  with  Goths  as  disciples 
of  Greece  in  art  and  literature,  we  find  them  on  the 
whole  more  apt  and  less  destructive.  Alaric  sacked 
Athens  as  well  as  Rome.  It  must  have  been  much 
worse  for  all  nations  round  the  Mediterranean  to  be 
devastated  by  successive  waves  of  savages,  than  to 
submit  to  taxation  and  protection  under  the  Roman 
Peace  :  to  be  forced  to  make  good  roads  and  drain 
their  cities.  Those  whom  Rome  conquered  generally 
passed  into  a  better  state  of  government  and  social 
life,  certainly  into  a  more  settled  and  safe  condition 
than  they  had  lived  in  before  :  but  the  conquerors  of 
Rome  did  not  settle  Italy,  even  temporarily,  for  600 
years  at  least.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
occupation  by  a  nation  with  a  good  system  of  jurispru- 
dence not  unfairly  administered,  and  by  successive 
tribes  whose  leading  idea  is  to  drink  your  wine  out  of 
your  skull  ;  and  who  are  driven  out  of  your  lands  by 
worse  savages  than  themselves  by  the  time  they  have 
acquired  the  use  of  cups. 

Transitions  and  the  changes  and  chances  of  history 
involve  destruction,  but  the  Parthenon  is  not  yet  de- 
stroyed. Whoever  goes  up  from  Piraeus  to  Mars' 
Hill  at  Athens,  and  so  on  to  the  unshaken  platform  of 
Athene's  Temple  ought  to  acquire  some  fresh  ideas  on 
time  and  life  and  death  and  ruin.  Greece  derived 
much  from  the  East,  no  doubt,  and  here  she  was  true 
to  the  idea  of  Egyptian  endurance.  He  who  visits  the 
Parthenon  fresh  from  Thebes  or  Baalbek  will  recog- 
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nise  a  kindred  effort  to  build  in  calculated  resistance 
for  ever  to  the  worst  that  time  and  man  can  do.  There 
is  no  building  so  ruined,  there  is  no  ruin  so  imperish- 
able, except  the  Pyramids  or  the  Great  Hall  of  Karnak. 
All  is  ruin,  death  and  destruction  have  their  victory  to 
show,  over  all  cloud-capt  towers,  and  gorgeous  palaces, 
and  solemn  temples  :  and  here  at  first  it  seems  all  but 
complete.  It  has  taken  a  long  time,  but  Time  can 
wait :  and  destruction  seems  only  imperfect  enough  to 
enable  us  to  appreciate  the  wonder  of  that  which  is 
destroyed.  But  the  Greek  Temple  is  still  there,  the 
Colonnade  from  which  sprung  the  Basilica,  which  is 
the  Gothic  Church.  It  is  where  it  was ;  the  mighty 
substructures  are  still  as  the  rock  whence  they  were 
hewn  ;  the  broad  stylobate  is  rather  insulted  than  in- 
jured, the  sturdy  columns  yet  stand  in  phalanx,  shoul- 
der to  shoulder.  Athene,  Queen  of  the  Air,  is  vanished 
and  gone  ;  she  is  lost  like  James  at  Flodden  :  but  her 
body-guard  will  neither  go  nor  fall.  This  is  one  of 
the  great  scenes  of  the  world  which  makes  a  stand  for 
the  Past :  not  for  a  dead  Past,  like  that  of  Egypt,  but 
for  a  past  of  definite  history  still  bearing  on  our  own. 
And  here  memory  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  man 
surely  announce  themselves  more  forcibly,  because 
these  are  the  works  of  men  whose  spirits  were  so  like 
our  own,  and  whose  memory  has  much  to  do  with  us. 
The  Parthenon  appeals  as  much  to  the  Christian  as 
such,  as  to  the  artist  as  such  :  to  the  modern  parson 
as  logically  as  to  the  modern  Hellenist.  For  here  the 
two  Faiths  met,  or  rather  here  a  real  faith  was  preached 
among  the  yet  uninjured  relics  of  a  lost  one.  Here 
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Socrates  declared  the  presence  of  his  restraining 
Daimon  or  divine  guide  :  and  here,  to  those  who 
already  worshipped  Him  in  ignorance,  St.  Paul  de- 
clared the  Unknown  God. 

The  chief  measurements  of  the  Parthenon  are  ap- 
pended in  a  note.*  One  great  result  of  its  massive- 

*  DESCRIPTION  AND  MEASUREMENTS  OF  THE  PARTHENON. 

The  Parthenon  is  a  Doric  Temple  on  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens,  about  i5oft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  peripteral  octostyle  (i.e., 
surrounded  by  columns  with  eight  at  each  end).  It  is  227ft.  long  by 
icift.  broad  on  its  upper  step.  There  are  four  steps,  which  form  a 
stylobate  or  platform  :  and  from  the  base  of  that  to  the  top  of  the 
pediment  it  is  66ft.  high.  There  are  46  outer  columns  35ft.  high 
each,  and  6ft.  ain.  diameter  at  base.  Within  each  front,  six  minor 
columns  form  a  pronaos  to  the  East  and  an  opisthodomus  to  the 
West.  The  house  itself  was  divided  into  two  unequal  chambers :  the 
Parthenon  proper,  or  House  of  the  Maiden-Goddess,  was  pSft.  gin. 
long ;  the  opisthodomus,  which  was  used  as  a  treasury,  was  44ft., 
and  both  were  62ft.  6in.  wide. 

The  Parthenon  division  had  a  double  tier  of  innef  columns,  per- 
haps of  the  Corinthian  brder,  3ft.  each  base  diameter.  Four  large, 
perhaps  Ionic,  columns  were  in  the  opisthodomus.  The  great  Agal- 
ma,  or  ivory  and  gold  statue  of  Athene,  stood  in  the  Eastern  cham- 
ber and  was  39ft.  in  height.  It  was  placed  there  438  B.C.  :  and  if,  as 
is  possible,  the  Cast  in  the  Oxford  Collection  is  a  fair  represen- 
tation of  it,  it  must  have  been  more  awful  than  pleasing,  though 
well  suited  for  a  dim  interior.  (Villa  Albani  copy.)  The  rest  of  the 
sculpture  was  disposed  in  the  pediment  and  on  the  outer  and  inner 
friezes  :  but  the  pedestal  of  the  Agalma  and  other  parts  of  the  House 
were  covered  with  imagery  in  bas-relief,  and  with  the  paintings  and 
bronze  work,  hardly  any  space  seems  to  have  been  without  ornament. 

The  Eastern  pediment  represented  the  Birth  of  Athene  :  the 
Western,  her  contest  with  Neptune  for  the  Land  of  Attica.  The 
original  works  are  chiefly  in  the  British  Museum,  as  fragments:  the 
only  authentic  drawings  which  give  an  idea  of  the  whole  were  made 
by  M.  Carrey,  for  the  MarquJs  de  Noyntel,  Ambassador  to  the  Porte, 
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ness  is  comforting  to  antiquarians,  because  that  baffles 
all  ideas  or  attempts  at  restoration  :  and  as  its  copy  at 
Edinburgh  was  not  completed,  and  that  near  Ratisbon 
is  not  felt  as  a  success.  There  are  many  excellent  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  its  sculpture,  the  best  for  all 

in  1675,  before  the  Venetian  siege  and  explosion  of  1687.  On  the 
outer  frieze,  in  metopes  or  panels  divided  by  triglyphs  which  acted 
as  frames,  were  the  battles  of  Centaurs  and  Lapithse,  Athenians  and 
Amazons ;  having  the  deeds  of  Athene  and  her  favourite  heroes  on 
the  East  and  North  sides.  These  are  all  in  high  relief,  suited  to 
open-air  lights.  On  the  inner  frieze  of  the  cella  or  house  itself,  and 
in  low  relief  suited  to  diffused  light,  is  the  ideal  of  a  great  Panathe- 
naic  Procession.  It  moves  from  West  to  East:  the  sacred  Peplus  is  being 
presented  below  the  Eastern  pediment,  and  the  North  and  West  sides 
are  occupied  by  the  equestrian  procession,  &c. 

This  vast  quantity  of  sculpture,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  great 
works  in  painting,  raises  the  question  who  did  it  all?  and  of  course  it 
can  only  be  partially  answered  here  or  elsewhere.  Ictinus  the  ex- 
ecutive architect,  and  beyond  all  others  Pheidias  the  leading  designer 
and  sculptor,  will  always  be  the  chief  names  of  a  great  school  or 
period  of  noble  workmen  small  and  great,  employed  on  the  Parthenon 
from  460  to  438  circiter.  No  less  than  ten  different  classes  of  them 
are  enumerated  in  Plutarch  (Pericles,  xii.) — engravers,  sculptors, 
ivory  moulders,  inlayers  (unless  ifotKt\riis  means  painters),  turners, 
&c.  Alcamenes,  Pheidias'  great  pupil,  was  certainly  employed  with 
or  after  him  at  Olympia,  and  there  is  evident  and  interesting  relation 
between  his  works  there  and  some  of  the  friezes.  Indeed  Petersen  says 
(see  note  on  Oxford  Cast  Collection,)  that  some  go  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  Alcamenes  did  the  western  pediment  and  Phedias  the  eastern. 
But  he  rejects  this,  as  we  should  think  anybody  would  who  had  seen 
the  remaining  sculpture,  or  Carrey's  drawings:  and  we  may  be  satis- 
fied with  his  conclusion  that  both  these  vast  works,  with  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus  and  its  appendages,  and  the  Athene  of  the  Parthenon,  are 
the  work  of  one  hand  only,  and  that  of  the  son  of  Charmides.  As 
to  work  done  from  his  drawings  or  designs,  it  probably  gave  a  cer- 
tain unity  to  the  whole  temple. 


practical  study  being  Mr.  Murray's  history  of  the  sub- 
ject.* The  Parthenon  work  is  both  ideal  and  real  or 
natural :  that  is  to  say  it  works  out  the  highest  concep- 
tions of  form  and  movement  from  the  best  natural 
specimens  in  existence.  It  is  the  immortal,  or  typical, 
or  perfect  aspect  of  the  Visible  and  Actual. 

The  long  pomp  really  does  proceed  after  the  manner 
of  a  procession  ;  that  is  to  say  as  solemnly  as  it  can 
with  the  horses  so  full  of  barley — happily  they  got  no 
beans.  It  is  still  forming  up  the  refractory  rear  of  its 
horsemen  in  the  West ;  and  from  the  South  extends 
the  long  line  of  maidens  bearing  offerings,  of  bigae  and 
quadriga?,  flutes,  lyres  and  victims.  All  is  grand  and 
noble,  because  perfectly  like  Nature  uninjured  :  the 
handsomest  youths  and  maidens  in  Athens  are  there, 
solemnly  draped  :  on  no  orgiastic  rites  intent,  but  on 
the  service  of  a  Goddess  as  strict  as  Queen  Elizabeth 
(who  in  respect  of  personal  courage,  sagacity,  economy, 
and  entire  untrustworthiness,  may  be  thought  to  have 
borne  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Athene  of 
Homer).  The  oxen  are  grandly  natural  in  their  slow 
pensive  movement,  contrasting  so  far  with  the  Persian 
cobs  bestridden  by  the  escort.  They  all  seem  ready 
to  fly  out  of  their  skins.  The  late  General  Whyte 
Melville,  whose  authority  on  horsemanship  is  not  likely 
to  be  disputed,  makes  some  highly  interesting  remarks 
on  this  subject.  He  saysf  in  fact  that  the  seat  of  the 
Knights  of  Athens  is  superior  to  their  handling,  and 

*  Overbeck's  and  Petersen's  works  in  German  are  modern  standard 
books  of  reference. 

t  Riding  Recollections,  chapter  on  the  Use  of  the  Bridle,  p.  37. 
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that  not  a  single  horse  in  the  procession  has  got  his 
head  in  the  right  place.  Strength  and  good  nerves, 
and  doubtless  a  fair  amount  of  practice  and  some  drill 
together,  enable  the  riders  to  sit  down  with  exem- 
plary grace  and  power,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  for 
them  to  control  their  horses  handily  or  pleasantly  with 
sharp  snaffles  which  act  like  gags  on  the  tenderest 
parts  of  the  jaw;  without  martingales  either,  to  keep  the 
head  down  arid  give  the  bit  a  fair  chance  of  bearing 
where  it  ought,  ofl  the  bars  of  the  mouth. 

The  sculpture  of  the  Parthenon  is  in  London.  Till 
the  invention  of  dynamite,  it  was  perhaps  safest  under 
alien  skies,  in  the  gloomy  capital  of  the  Cassiterides. 
Theseus  reclines,  still  marked  with  Turkish  bullets ; 
and  a  worse  barbarism  than  our  own  may  excuse  our 
somewhat  Roman  tenure  of  the  greatest  sculpture  of 
the  world.  The  irony  of  history  is  yet  stronger  than 
the  irony  of  Socrates.  He  can  hardly  have  expected 
the  house  of  Pallas  his  Goddess  to  be  despoiled  by  ad- 
miring Keltae  and  Hyperboreans,  any  more  than  Lord 
Macaulay  expected  his  New  Zealander  to  carry  off  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's. 

Nevertheless  the  house  remains  and  will  remain. 
The  area  of  each  of  its  columns  rs  33ft.  and  more.* 
Considering  the  difference  of  height,  they  are  nearly 
twice  as  massive  as  those  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome, 
which  are  quite  solid  enough  for  grandeur.  The  Par- 
thenon is  the  central  building  of  the  world,  to  so  many 
architects,  be'cause  it  was  built  not  only  to  be  beauti- 
ful, but  to  continue  so  with  such  indefinite  endurance. 

*  Fergusson,  History  of  Architecture,  p.  17. 
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It  is  not  a  Pyramid,  built  only  to  last :  but  a  Temple 
almost  as  strong  as  a  Pyramid.  There  is  the  same 
feeling  about  it,  in  comparing  it  with  a  Corinthian 
temple,  which  occurs  to  those  who  pass  from  under 
Norman  arches  to  a  church  in  German. Gothic.  The 
latter  is  wonderful  and  beautiful  construction,  but  the 
former  is  like  a  rock  upon  a  rock.  How  great  a  bless- 
ing to  the  soul  of  man  a  great  historical  relic  or  monu- 
ment really  is  :  when  it  remains  like  this  still  intelli- 
gible, still  beautiful :  a  place  year  by  year  more  sacred 
from  the  presence  and  the  thoughts  of  many  men  with 
heart  and  mind,  and  some  who  will  be  long  unforgotten. 
Here  Polybius  probably  lionized  Scipio  Africanus,*  who 
was  best  gentleman  of  Rome  and  best  friend  to  Greece  : 
terror  of  all  the  world,  yet  a  sympathising  scholar.  He 
was  desirous  to  say  the  right  thing,  about  the  Agalma's 
adding  to  his  ideal  of  the  God :  and  did  so  with  tact 
and  success  of  the  Elean  Zeus  ;  though  he  probably  had 
a  feeling  that  he  himself  was  the  reality  of  power,  and 
the  great  image  the  Simulacrum. 

One  deduction,  for  feeling  and  practice,  may 
fairly  have  its  place  here  as  advice  to  travellers  : 
never  to  be  ashamed  of  any  handbook  or  history-book 
which  tells  you  some  facts  about  what  you  are  seeing. 
Unless  you  already  know  them  it  is  well  to  learn  them  ; 
you  are  there,  probably  at  some  expense,  to  see  the 
place,  therefore  see  it  intelligently,  and  do  not  be 
ashamed  of  having  a  book  to  help  you  :  above  all  do 
not  even  pretend  to  disregard  the  associations  of  great 
names  and  great  deeds.  Leave  it  to  the  touring  gam- 

*  At  Elis,  at  all  events,  he  did. 
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bier,  to  the  itinerant  prostitute  or  professor  of  delirium 
tremens :  co  any  incorrigible  person  of  either  sex,  to 
despise  the  past,  and  the  future,  and  knowledge,  and 
beauty.  It  is  the  same  in  all  places  near  or  far  which 
have  the  associations  of  the  good  or  the  valiant.  In 
Westminster  Hall  or  the  Abbey  :  under  Edinburgh 
Castle,  in  sight  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  below  the 
Parthenon  or  on  Portsmouth  Hard :  depend  upon 
it  it  is  better  to  be  reminded  of  such  persons  than  not. 
Vixere  fortes:  and  you  may  want  the  thought  of 
their  manhood  to  sustain  y9ur  own. 

At  all  events  there  are  two  great  names  specially 
connected  with  Mars'  Hill  and  the  Parthenon  above  it, 
which  both  influence  our  own  life  and  thoughts  at  this 
day.  They  have  extraordinary  relations  of  contrast 
and  resemblance  :  they  are  those  of  Socrates  and  S. 
Paul.  Neither  had  much  to  do  with  Greek  Art  as  re- 
presentative of  Nature,  or  as  symbolic  of  Nature-wor- 
ship. Socrates  let  the  great  Mythological  Idolatry  of 
Greece  pass  by  him  with  little  notice,  as  all  unhelpful 
in  his  search  after  God  in  whom  he  believed?  St. 
Paul's  spirit  was  roused  within  him  at  the  sight  of  the 
city  full  of  images.  He  was  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  his  way  with  the  idolatry  was  short.  The  Idol  was 
nothingatall.  As  representing  the  highest  wisdom  of  the 
Gentile  world  Socrates  may  be  thought  of  as  a  Gentile 
of  Gentiles.  And  though  they  are  neither  of  them  con- 
nected with  Greek  Naturalist  Art,  both  have  very  much 
to  do  with  Gothic,  Mediaeval  and  even  Modern  Art.  For 
St.PauTs  teachingis  the  spirit  andthe  lifeof  thespecially 
devoted  and  even  ascetic  schools  of  Christendom  :  and 


Socrates  is  the  great  ancestor  and  first  known  example 
of  the  High  Grotesque ;  which  has  dominated  so  many 
great  spirits,  and  claimed  its  place  beside  the  pure 
Ideal  in  all.  The  contrast  wonderfully  set  forth  in  St. 
Paul,  the  weak  bodily  presence  and  imperfect  speech, 
the  thorn  in  the  flesh  and  inward  struggles,  were  fore- 
shadowed in  his  strange  predecessor,  the  Greek  father 
of  500  years  before  him,  who  had  so  "felt  after  God 
and  haply  found  Him."  Socrates  had  united  in  him- 
self the  Ascetic  and  Athletic  systems  :  the  discipline 
of  Self  Denial  for  purity,  which  anticipated  Christian 
training ;  and  the  gymnastic  hardening  of  Greek  Na- 
turalism :  and  these  men's  work  met  in  Athens.  There 
Socrates  had  died,  chiefly  for  neglecting  mythological 
Gods  of  wood  and  stone,  and  thither  St.  Paul  came 
laden  with  all  revealed  truth,  utterly  protesting  against 
them  in  its  name.  He  seems  to  note  three  things  first 
in  Athens.  First,  the  people  are  idly,  all  but  hope- 
lessly seeking  any  sort  of  knowledge,  desiring  always 
to  hear  or  tell  some  new  thing:  and  as  far  as  that 
habit  was  of  any  use  at  all,  it  was  certainly  derived 
from  the  Socratic  habit  of  crossquestioning  everybody 
in  search  of  Truth.  Secondly,  the  Epicurean  and 
Stoic  schools  were  there  also,  and  they  arose  from  the 
divided  teaching  of  Socrates'  followers — Aristippus  and 
Eudoxus  the  astronomer  on  the  side  of  Right  Pleasure  ; 
AntisthenesandZenoonthatof  Right  Self-denial.  Then 
thirdly,  the  city  was  full  of  idols.  The  Apostle's  spirit  was 
stirred  within  him :  but  he  does  not  waste  indignation  on 
the  images  themselves,  he  only  asserts  their  uselessness. 
He  looks  and  passes  by  :  and  seizes  at  once  on  the  fact 
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that  his  hearers  had  in  spite  of  them  all  come  to  believe 
in  An  Unknown  God  ;  Who  made  the  heavens  and  all 
things  :  Whom  they  worshipped  in  ignorance.  And 
careful  readers  of  the  life  of  Socrates  will  probably 
conclude  that  his  example  and  precept  had  done 
much  to  bring  Athens  and  the  Greek  world  so  far  as 
the  worship  of  One  Being,  Unknown,  Invisible  yet 
Just — One  with  whom  mankind  could  be  at  one.  So- 
cratic  and  Pauline  Theology  has  always  had  thus  much 
to  do  with  the  graphic  arts,  that  it  has  furnished  men 
with  the  highest  Ideas  expressible  by  those  arts,  and 
modified  their  temper  and  hand-work  in  expressing 
them. 

To  this  day  every  educated  person  owns  to  an  in- 
terest in  the  extraordinary  character  of  Socrates.  But 
his  special  place  in  the  history  of  graphics  is  this,  that 
he  represents  the  Grotesque  in  Greek  Art,  and  entirely 
foreshadows  that  spirit  in  Gothic.  Greeks  did  sincerely 
and  straightforwardly  love  Beauty ;  and  they  thought 
the  beauty  of  man  the  Image  of  God.  But  here  was 
the  ugliest  or  oddest-looking  man  in  Athens  felt  to  be 
the  man  nearest  to  God.  Surely,  then,  as  Alcibiades 
and  Plato  said,  if  we,  desiring  above  all  things  the 
Ka\ov,  true  and  Divine  Beauty,  find  it  in  this  very 
plain  person — then  we  have  actually  found  in  him  our 
inner,  spiritual  or  Ideal  beauty. 

Then  it  has  been  hinted,  that  as  St.  Paul  accepted 
Socrates'  unformulated  conviction  that  there  is  One 
Divine. Being:  so,  in  teaching  the  Christian  life  of  ac- 
tion and  endurance,  he  endorsed  Socrates'  practice  of 
discipline.  That  is  to  say :  the  body  shall  be  so  chas- 
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tened  as  to  subdne  the  evil  that  is  in  it :  yet  shall  be 
made  the  fittest  possible  machine  for  the  use  of  this 
world  without  abuse.  This  involves  the  difficult  com- 
bination of  the  ascetic  and  athletic  principles ;  which 
Socrates  effected  in  the  Hellenic  way  of  his  time,  and 
St.  Paul  in  the  only  way  possible  for  Christians  500 
years  after.  Both  lived  in  the  sense  of  continued 
struggle  between  the  Divine  or  spiritual  and  the 
earthly  or  carnal  nature,  in  themselves  and  others. 
And  wherever  that  is  observed  in  practical  life, 
it  will  have  highly  tragic  features,  and  also 
comic  or  humorous  ones :  and  between  them 
there  will  be  in  thinking  minds  a  development 
of  the  Grotesque,  which  is  the  subject  of  cari- 
cature. This  great  struggle  is  in  its  nature  tragic 
enough.  The  distress  of  Tragedy  is  that  of  man  over- 
powered by  circumstances :  that  is  to  say,  of  a  great 
or  good  or  picturesque  person  overpowered  by  remark- 
able circumstances — at  least  generally  speaking.  But 
if  the  man  be  not  wholly  overpowered,  but  resists  even 
to  victory,  his  life-tragedy  becomes  glorious  :  then 
every  man  who  has  a  touch  of  the  actor  and  sufferer's 
nobility  applauds  him  heart  and  soul,  and  for  the  time 
feels  like  him.  Then  when  this  victory  is  seen  in  a 
familiar  daily  life  :  when  the  great  Protagonist  gives 
and  takes  in  all  men's  sight,  disguising  nothing,  con- 
senting to  rough  realism  in  all  he  says  and  does,  his 
witness  is  borne  more  forcibly.  Finally  if  he  is  gen- 
erally very  odd,  and  sometimes  wildly  comic  all  the 
time  :  when  his  seriousness  and  his  power  are  so  great 
that  he  can  really  make  fun  of  all  things,  and  right- 
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fully  as  it  were  treat  everybody  else  as  a  junior  boy  at 
school  in  want  of  advice — then  the  Master  of  Greek 
irony,  and  centre  of  the  Noble-Grotesque  style  stands 
revealed  before  us.  We  then  understand  why  Socrates 
went  on  till  all  hours  in  the  morning  on  the  thesis  that 
Tragedy  and  Comedy  are  the  same.  To  him  and  in 
him  they  were. 

It  is  an  excellent  observation  last  made  by  Dr. 
Jowett,*  that  the  secret  of  Socrates'  power  over  others 
lay  in  his  passionate  but  self-restrained  nature.  He 
had  had  strong  propensities  and  not  weak  ones,  he 
had  done  hard  battle  with  himself  and  won.  He  had 
not  done  it  on  a  column  in  sight  of  men,  or  in  a  her- 
mitage out  of  sight ;  he  had  done  it  in  the  way  of  civic 
life.  He  did  not  contemplate  in  the  desert,  he  did  so 
in  the  Agora  of  Athens  ;  where  he  might  be  found 
standing  in  abstraction,  and  possibly  in  obstruction  of 
the  footway,  if  any.  Yet  he  was  a  citizen  and  man  of 
action,  a  sculptor  and  soldier  in  the  first  instance  :  he 
had  seen  a  long  starving  siege,  and  handled  oar  and 
spade  and  shield  and  spear  to  some  purpose :  he  had 
saved  Alcibiades'  life  in  desperate  personal  conflict;  and 
brought  off  his  own  shield,  with  noticeable  coolness  and 
prowess,  from  the  defeat  of  Deliumf — whence  many 
fled  without  honour.  He  was  a  sober  person  where 
all  men  drank  somewhat  joyously  :  at  least  it  was 
never  ascertained  in  Athens  how  much  wine  he  could 
drink,  because  no  quantity  he  took  ever  had  any  visible 
effect  on  him.  He  was  faithful  to  his  wife  in  an  age 

*  Translation  of  Plato,  Vol.  II.,  Introduction, 
t  Symposium,  \  221.     Jowett,  p.  72. 
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when  nobody  else  was  so.  He  was  the  great  model  of 
(raxfrpovovr)  or  balanced  moderation  and  athletic  absti- 
nence in  all  things. 

It  is  pleasing,  that  St.  Paul,  in  speaking  of  his  own 
bodily  discipline,  should  use  the  expression  of  the 
Greek  palaestra,  U7r<o7rm£o>,  I  blacken  the  eye.  The 
close  relation  of  athletic  and  ascetic  discipline  evi- 
dently occurred  to  him.  These  words  are  so  con- 
nected in  meaning  as  almost  to  be  identical ;  both 
denoting  the  practice  arid  preparation  of  one  who  is 
striving  for  a  prize  (ad\ov)  :  though  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  Church  it  soon  came  to  be  held,  by  men  of 
ruined  blood,  that  the  body  must  be  macerated  and  not 
trained.  That  view  influences  all  Mediaeval  Art 
directly,  and  nearly  all  Renaissance  Art  by  repul- 
sion. It  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  real  or  supposed 
irreligion  of  artists  and  poets  ever  since  the  Humanists 
of  the  1 5th  century ;  and  the  struggle  of  the  two  prin- 
ciples has  continued  to  our  own  day.  They  need'not 
logically  be  opposed,  but  are  consistent.  It  is  the  va- 
cillations of  the  human  spirit  which  compel  men  to 
have  recourse  to  them  alternately  and  by  revulsion. 

But  the  wise  strong  Satyr — the  iron-handed  Silenus 
— the  gaunt  and  often  grinning  philosopher  of  Heavenly 
wisdom — has  been  instrumental  in  introducing  con- 
trast, humour,  and  the  high  grotesque  of  noble  eccen- 
tricity into  both  classical  and  modern  art  and  litera- 
ture. Alcibiades  breaks  into  a  grand  tirade  in  Plato's 
Symposium, — that  strange  "  midnight,"  not  "  modern'' 
conversation  of  Attic  gentlemen, — that  Socrates  was 
like  certain  comic  masks  or  cases,  well-known  in 
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Athens,  which  had  Silenus""  faces  without,  and  had 
within  them  beautiful  statuettes  of  the  Higher  Gods.* 
It  is  instructive  that  he  dwells  not  on  pure  come- 
liness, but  on  ugliness  enhancing  an  inner  beauty. 
This  passage  connects  Socrates,  not  only  with  all  later 
grotesque  art  in  graphic  or  literary  form,  but  back- 
ward as  well  as  forward,  with  the  earlier  Comedy  and 
the  masks  of  the  Greek  Theatre.  For  Greek  Comedy 
is  the  legitimate  ancestor  of  all  Caricature. 

This  word  has  only  an  apparent  resemblance  to 
character,  %apaKTi)p,  ^apaaato,  and  all  the  associations 
of  engraving,  deep  marking  and  graphic  vigour. 
Hogarth  may  have  thought  so,  as  he  spelt  Can'cature 
with  an  a.  But  the  received  derivation  is  "  carricare," 
Italian,  to  overload  a  cart,  or  to  pile  up,  exaggerate 
admitted  resemblance.  In  modern  graphics,  caricature 
generally  comes  to  drawing  any  person  who  has  a 
leading  characteristic  with  such  exaggeration  of  it  as 
to  produce  what  we  call  an  awful  or  screaming  like- 
ness. The  Greeks  did  it  too,  but  they  did  not  probably 
enjoy  it  so  much  as  we  do,  because  they  reserved  their 
real  attention  for  works  of  art  which  were  really  beau- 
tiful. It  was  not  the  only  form  of  representation  they 
understood  :  they  did  not  think  of  Art  only  as  a  means 

*  Jowett's  Plato,  II.,  p.  66.  Symposium,  §  215,  Alcibiades  loquiter : 
"  Socrates  is  exactly  like  the  masks  of  Silenus,  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  statuaries'  shops,  sitting  with  pipes  (flutes)  in  their  mouths ; 
and  they  are  made  to  open  in  the  middle,  aud  have  images  of  the 
Gods  inside  them.  I  say  also,  he  is  like  Marsyas  the  Satyr.  You 
yourself  Socrates  will  not  deny  that  your  face  is  that  of  a  Satyr."  . 
.  "  His  outer  mask  is  the  curved  head  of  Silenus  :  &\X'  u>  erufiiro- 
TOI,  when  he  is  opened,  what  temperance  there  is  indwelling  !  " 
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of  annoyance  to  friend  or  enemy.  We  ourselves  like 
caricature  because  we  are  too  inattentive,  or  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  our  hands  and  eyes  in  drawing,  to 
recognise  any  likeness  except  the  awfully-like.  Every- 
body understands  the  symbolic  shirt  collars  attributed 
to  one  statesman  or  the  forehead  curl  which  proclaims 
another  in  our  shop  windows.  Caricature  need  not  be 
a  degrading  thing :  but  it  has  a  happy  or  unhappy 
facility  of  adapting  itself  to  low  intelligence,  and 
ministering  to  vulgar  contempt.  This  true  artists 
cannot  much  like,  but  it  makes  Caricature  very  popular 
with  us,  chiefly  as  a  means  of  political  annoyance,  and 
in  its  lower  forms.  The  fact  is  it  is  in  Art  and  all 
other  matters,  the  higher  kinds  of  things  are  only  satis- 
factory to  the  higher  sort  of  people,  whoever  they  are 
and  wherever  they  are  found. 

But  some  men's  characters,  their  spirit,  intellect  and 
feelings  all  together,  are  closely  related  to  their  out- 
ward appearance.  Dr.  Johnson  had  much  in  common 
with  the  intellectual  giant  of  the  Athenian  Agora. 
Considering  his  greatness  and  his  bigness,  his  virtues, 
acquirements  and  oddities,  his  merciless  powers  of 
conversation,  his  irascible  goodnature,  his  habit  of  be- 
ing right  and  speaking  brutally,  he  is  exactly  Socrates, 
without  his  fine  manners,  or  gently  provoking  irony  ;  he 
must  have  been  known  in  Fleet  Street  like  Socrates 
on  Mars'  Hill  :  and  such  well-marked  forms  must  have 
been  all  the  oftener  represented  from  being  so  easy  to 
catch.  The  Grotesque,  in  fact,  has  its  types  and 
ideals  as  well  as  the  Beautiful,  and  both  may  be  en- 
nobling— to  those  who  desire  nobleness. 
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The  character  of  the  art  of  a  generation  depends  on 
what  the  generation  wants.  Art  is  a  mirror  not  of 
natural  objects  only,  but  of  the  moral  nature  of  those 
who  create  and  command  their  likenesses.  Greeks 
expected  much  of  their  sculptors  and  painters,  and 
employed  them  on  the  highest  subjects  of  beauty  and 
glory.  Thay  therefore  obtained  beauty  and  glory  from 
them.  They  did  not  place  the  sculptor  very  high  in 
social  rank  ;  but  they  looked  pretty  hard  at  his  work, 
and  their  knowledge  of  nature,  and  instincts  of  moder- 
ation and  harmony,  made  them  very  competent  critics. 
They  spent  so  much,  in  their  public  works,  on  proper 
artistic  decoration,  that  they  got  the  fittest  men  into 
State  employment  under  the  State's  eye.  When  a 
sculptor  did  a  good  thing,  it  was  seen  of  all  men  in  a 
short  time  ;  and  all  our  best  work  vanishes  into  private 
collections.  Collecting,  fashion,  falsehood  in  affected 
interest  and  knowledge,  vanity  and  frivolity,  weigh 
against  Art  in  England.  It  is  sustained  by  the  general 
love  of  outdoor  Nature,  which  is  on  the  whole,  both 
genuine  and  widely  diffused  among  us. 

But  there  is  great  ignorance,  and  great  indifference. 
Nobody,  so  to  speak,  will  look  carefully  or  attentively 
either  for  good  works,  or  at  them.  Hence  though 
some  organs  of  our  Art  criticism  are  fairly  well  ad- 
vanced, the  public  judgment  is  far  behind.  News- 
papers are  just  beginning  to  complain  of  the  want  of 
good  sculpture  which  prevailed  some  years  ago — and 
do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  work  of  Thornycroft 
or  Tinworth.  The  cant  of  appreciation  is  bad  enough, 
but  that  of  depreciation  is  more  insolent  and  quite  as 
hollow. 


Sculpture  will  probably  never  do  the  British  public 
much  good  or  harm.  But  it  was  very  different  in 
Greece,  where  it  was  dedicated  to  public  worship  and 
public  works  :  for  it  there  reflected  public  character 
and  opinion.  And  we  see  and  say,  that  both  the  glyptic 
art  and  the  morals  which  it  reflected,  grew  laxer  and 
worse  after  the  end  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  There  is 
this  difference  between  the  associations  of  Pheidias  in 
400  and  Praxiteles  a  century  after,  that  one  set  is 
wholesome,  the  other  equivocal.  Pheidias  and  his 
school  gave  the  world  a  sculpture  of  Gods  and  heroes, 
a  set  of  historic  symbols  of  Athene,  lady  of  purity  and 
skill  and  valour,  of  Zeus  as  her  Father  and  the  father 
of  all  men  ;  of  chaste  Amazons  and  draped  priestesses, 
of  dew  and  freshness  and  the  ancient  gods  of  the  soil : 
a  naturalism  was  his  of  horse  and  hound,  the  ox  and 
the  olive,  all  honorable  and  excellent  in  their  kind. 
Praxiteles  has  got  rid  of  the  lingering  Nature-worship 
of  Athica ;  it  is  believed  in  no  more,  it  can  lead  to  the 
thought  of  God  no  more.  Art  is  now  pretty  much  for 
art's  sake :  Aphrodite  and  Dionysus  stand  for  Zeus 
and  Athene,  and  Satyrs  leering  at  Nymphs  take  the 
places  of  Knights  and  Canephori  on  the  friezes.  All 
is  at  the  height  of  skill,  and  the  athletic  sculpture  is 
good  naturalism  and  good  art :  but  the  highest  aspira- 
tions of  man  are  not  in  it,  or  anywhere.  Sculpture  and 
painting,  as  we  know,  got  betrayed  to  baser  uses  as 
men  grew  baser :  but  athletic  and  portrait  work,  and 
the  technics  of  art,  remained  with  almost  unimpaired 
power  till  the  day  of  doom  in  B.C.  146,  and  served  the 
purposes  of  Roman  grandeur  or  luxury  in  full  beauty 
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till  the  end  of  the  ist  century  A.D.  By  that  time  Art 
had  been  abused  indeed,  and  had  served  the  purposes 
of  Tiberius  as  well  as  of  Pericles.  The  artistic  pro- 
fession had  done  as  it  always  must ;  supplied  the 
demands  of  its  period,  and  involuntarily  held  its 
mirror  up  to  the  nature  it  had  round  it :  to  men's 
moral  nature  as  well  as  their  physical  form.  The  trivi- 
ality and  ignorance  of  subject  displayed  by  modern 
painters  only  proves  that  the  public  cannot  understand, 
and  will  not  buy,  any  subjects  requiring  either  know- 
ledge or  deep  feeling.  Athens  in  the  time  of  Praxiteles, 
began  not  to  understand  Athene,  but  the  lower  Aphro- 
dite. 

The  question  of  motive  and  moral  in  Art  is  a  simple 
one  after  all  for  the  artist :  and  amounts  to  this.  Do 
you  mean  to  regard  or  disregard  the  effect  of  your 
works  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  and  women  ? 
We  are  sometimes  ans  wered  straightforwardly,  ' '  Art  for 
art,  it  is  a  question  of  execution:  he  who  paints  what 
you  call  an  immoral  picture  with  the  '  values  '  right  is 
a  better  painter  than  a  devout  artist  with  his  values 
wrong.1'  Quite  so :  but  if  the  skilled  tonist  would 
paint  a  devout  or  ennobling  subject  instead  of  an 
abominable  one,  would  not  he  and  his  picture  be  the 
better  ?  A  skilful  chemist  making  the  best  of  dyna- 
mite for  murderous  purposes  is  not  so  well  employed 
as  if  he  were  making  conscientious  Seidlitz  powders 
for  general  circulation.  The  public,  at  all  events, 
should  consider  what  misery  it  can  enforce  on  the  con- 
scientious artist,  by  pressure  of  sheer  want.  Can  any 
more  distressing  story  be  imagined,  in  all  art  Annals, 


than  Francois  Millet  painting  the  female  nude  for 
starvation  wages,  and  hearing  himself  described  at  a 
printshop  as  "  a  fellow  who  paints  nothing  but  women?" 
It  was  not  for  years  after  that  the  world  would  give 
him  anything  to  draw  the  "  Angelus"  :  and  his  work 
to  his  death  was  marked  by  disregard  of  beauty, 
because  therein  he  had  seen  and  suffered  evil. 

The  Grotesque  in  fact  always  involves  a  certain  re- 
cognition of  the  presence  of  evil :  and  it  may  prevail 
in  works  of  that  nature  till  they  become  mournful  homi- 
lies, like  so  many  works  from  Holbein  to  Hogarth ; — un- 
pleasing  but  of  noble  aim.  John  Leech's  cartoon  of  Gen- 
eral Fevrier,  and  TennieFs  two  drawings  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  as  the  Sphinx,  seem  to  be  good  examples  of  the 
higher  modern  grotesque.  Of  its  lower  forms  there  is 
no  occasion  to  say  anything.  But  if  there  ever  is  a 
time  for  self-congratulation  as  well  as  the  contrary— it 
may  be  harmlessly  obtained  by  comparing  a  volume 
of  Gillray's  Caricatures  with  one  of  Du  Maurier's. 

The  fact  is  that  true  wit  and  humour  are  very 
momentary  and  iridescent  matters,  and  are  often 
best  unwritten.  Some  of  the  best  "  mots "  we 
hear  are  said  by  accident,  and  have  peculiar  raci- 
ness  accordingly :  to  have  meditated  them  would 
have  destroyed  them.  They  seem  to  lose  their 
flavour  in  the  "  setting  up,"  and  are  fainter  in  print : 
but  drawing  and  woodcutting  an  epigram  into  a  pretty 
picture  must  be  considered  as  high  art  requiring 
peculiar  gift,  severe  preparation,  and  the  facility  which 
seems  unconscious  of  either.  Deliberate  manufac- 
ture of  mirth  always  lends  to  Solomon's  reflection — I 
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said  of  laughter,  It  is  mad  :  and  of  mirth,  What  doeth 
it? 

But  Laughter,  and  Art  itself,  were  made  for  man, 
and  not  man  for  them  :  and  this  is  a  fairly  intelligible 
answer  to  the  rather  equivocal  motto  of  Art  for  Art's 
sake  :  which  perhaps  need  hardly  have  been  noticed 
here,  but  for  Morris's  observation  that  "  it  is  not  the 
harmless  bit  of  slang  it  seems  to  be."  It  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  lower  school  of  French  materialism,  mis- 
called Realism  ;  a  kind  of  defiance  to  God  and  man  by 
anybody  who  can  sell  his  pictures.  It  means  public 
violence  to  charity,  decency,  honour  and  all  that  holds 
by  them.  It  is  the  password  of  infidel  studios,  and  in 
such  circles  means  that  art  is  whatever  the  studio-man 
likes  to  call  it. 

In  its  better  sense  it  means  that  a  man  is  bound  in 
conscience  to  his  Art ;  both  as  to  faithful  labour  in  pre- 
paring for  his  work  :  in  choice  of  his  subjects :  and  in 
the  constant  effort  to  advance  in  skill,  or  even  in 
special  cases,  to  advance  the  standard  of  his  mystery. 
It  expresses  the  workman's  honour,  and  raises 
questions  of  casuistry  for  him,  which  generally  turn  on 
how  much  profit  or  chance  of  advancement  he  will 
sacrifice  for  honour.  The  public  and  the  picture- 
market  are  too  strong  for  many  clever  workmen,  and 
beat  them  off  high  aims  and  subjects.  We  have  known 
men  forced  into  self-repetition  ;  or  who  long  failed  of 
popular  success  because  they  would  not  repeat  them- 
selves enough :  and  one  or  two  who,  like  Hoi  man 
Hunt,  have  never  given  in  at  all,  but  have  won 
victory  all  along  the  line.  As  a  rule,  speciality  and 
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self-repetition  win  favour  and  money  :  and  the  thing 
is  to  make  some  stand  for  an  ideal  of  one's  own,  and 
give  some  fair  portion  of  time  to  one's  own  subjects 
and  one's  own  honour. 

As  to  outlook,  hopes  and  fears,  all  may  be  said  to 
turn  on  hard  work  and  sincerity.  Art  for  Art  may 
mean  hard  work  to  gain  true  skill,  "  a  forger  on  dement 
forgeron."  Anybody  with  time,  good  will  and  good 
sense,  may  become  an  artist.  But  the  right,  or  regu- 
lar, way  to  do  so  is  now  pretty  well  fixed  and  fairly 
prescribed  ;  the  student  must  walk  in  it,  and  there  is 
no  such  thing  permissible  as  the  amateur  who  is  not  a 
student.  There  was  excuse  for  irregular  and  prema- 
ture attempt,  for  thinking  you  could  paint  without 
drawing,  when  nobody  knew  what  real  drawing  was. 
But  now  there  are  great  classes  all  over  the  country, 
and  they  all  have  their  hard  and  partly  successful 
workers,  who  know  what  the  real  standard  of  perform- 
ance is,  and  how  fast  it  rises.  Nobody  can  complain 
of  want  of  teaching :  the  course  of  instruction  is 
pretty  much  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  finds  work  for 
the  whole  life,  as  it  ought.  Only  we  should  gladly  in- 
clude in  it  a  good  deal  of  classical  and  historical  know- 
ledge :  not  critical  of  course  :  but  founded  on  study  of 
the  text  of  certain  standard  works  :  if  possible  in  the 
original  :  if  not,  in  the  best  attainable  crib  or  para- 
phrase. Some  real  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  his- 
tory is  really  necessary  for  the  historical  painter ;  and 
English  Art  is  exposed  to  contempt  for  want  of  histori- 
cal painting.  For  pure  technique,  if  you  cannot  attend 
an  art-school,  there  are  Poynter's  drawing-books,  quite 
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enough  to  make  a  draughtsman  and  designer — and 
Dyce's  Outlines,  and  Harding's  or  the  Oxford  Hand- 
book, and  Artistic  Anatomies  and  Exercises  without 
end.  The  amateur  ought  to  be  "  lover "  enough  of 
art  to  become  a  student:  he  must  love  free  hand  and 
perspective  ;  if  he  does  not,  he  had  really  better  stick 
to  lawn-tennis  or  "be  understood  to  give  his  whole 
mind  to  croquet." 

Anybody  who  has  had  to  do  with  teaching 
•or  examination  of  drawing-classes  will  know  how 
grievously  the  way  is  stopped  by  multitudes  of 
pretenders.  The  univeral  idleness  of  modern  educa- 
tion is  particularly  unnerving  and  demoralizing  in  Art. 
I  never  knew  of  a  time  or  a  subject  before,  in  which 
people  expected  to  reach  standard  judgment  and  exe- 
cution by  two  or  three  hours'  work  a  day  at  most. 
I  never  heard  before  of  sane  persons  wanting  to 
follow  in  the  steps  of  Rafael  or  Leonardo  without 
perspective  or  mathematics,  or  history  or  reading,  or 
observation  of  Nature.  In  most  arts  or  crafts  there 
are  now  fixed  stages  and  examinations  :  one  is  either 
a  bad  or  elementary  stude-nt ;  a  good  or  advanced 
student — or  a  master  of  lower  or  higher  aims.  But 
the  artistic  profession  is  open  to  all  the  incompetent 
people  within  the  four  seas :  and  in  the  middle  and 
higher  classes  it  is  considered  a  kind  of  qualification 
for  it  to  be  fit  for  nothing  else  :  while  a  genius  born  of 
the  poor  has  to  go  through  unknown  trials  in  entering 
its  outer  circles.  Of  course,  if  he  is  like  Mr.  Tinworth, 
filled  and  driven  by  the  inspiration  of  an  inward  call — 
if  he  can  work  or  draw  all  day,  and  great  part  of  the 
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night,  and  curl  himself  up  on  art-school  benches  to 
sleep  through  the  small  hours  of  the  morning — nothing 
but  death  can  stop  that  sort  of  man.  But  I  fear  Death 
not  unfrequently  does  that.  For  one  like  this,  born  to 
his  work,  devoted  to  believing  illustration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures :  living  in  their  histories  as  Pheidias  lived  in 
Homer  :  many  must  fall  short  or  die.  Mr.  Tinworth 
has  prevailed  with  the  help  of  commerce :  we  do 
not  see  how  he  could  have  conquered  or  lived,  if  he 
had  not  become  designer  to  Doulton  and  Co.— to  whom 
will  be  immortal  honour  through  him.  Want  is  hard  on 
many  who  might  have  grown  full  straight— but  plenty, 
and  luxurious  life,  and  premature  success  are  grievous 
temptations  also.  They  enforce  idleness  and  frivolous 
waste  of  time  ;  and  that  makes  the  half-hearted  student, 
and  the  half-honest  workman — who  always  wants  to 
get  a  great  deal  for  a  little,  and  will  scamp  his  work 
for  profit  in  all  grades. 

The  great  complaint  of  all  higher  teachers  of  Art  in 
this  country  is  the  premature  eagerness  of  the  student 
to  get  something  by  his  art.  It  is  perhaps  unavoid- 
able in  the  competitive  struggle  for  existence  :  but  it 
nevertheless  multiplies  all  trivial  production  and  stands 
in  the  way  of  good  work.  Before  young  men  or  women 
have  reached  the  skill  of  a  pupil-teacher,  they  want  to 
get  something  by  Art-work,  as  they  call  it.  No  doubt 
fans  and  china,  and  minor  commercial  operations  of 
that  kind  are  good,  because  they  provide  light  work, 
for  girls  in  particular,  and  work  which  any  quick-eyed 
and  neat-fingered  person  may  do  well.  But  nobody 
who  is  above  the  needs  of  light  work  ought  to  interfere 
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With  them.  The  idea  of  the  rich  competing  with  the 
poor  for  ordinary  employment  is  dreadful.  No  person 
without  the  excuse  of  want  should  ever  think  of 
getting  anything  by  Art  till  he  can  produce  standard 
pictures  or  sculpture :  and  all  such  persons  should 
read  Prof.  Herkomer's  account  of  what  he  did  and  en- 
dured before  he  got  fairly  started  in  woodcut  drawing. 

Whereas  now,  almost  a  majority  of  young  students 
of  promise,  and  many  persons  who  cannot  and  never 
will  do  anything,  want  money  at  once.  Some  young 
lady  gets  £5  for  painting  a  fan  ;  and  all  her  friends 
are  at  once  inspired  with  the  idea  of  painting  fans  for 
j£5-  Or  there  is  a  run  on  china  plates  or  lace-designs, 
and  so  on  down  to  embroidery  and  antimacassars.  The 
author  once  suggested  to  some  really  well-qualified 
lady  artists — the  possibility  of  their  designing  and  exe- 
cuting Church  mosaic.  As  may  be  supposed,  they 
found  it  impossible,  and  continued  to  dedicate  their 
time  to  society :  and  the  mosaic  was  capitally  well 
done  in  prisons  by  female  convicts.  That  is  a  pretty 
fair  illustration  of  the  hopes  and  progress  of  Church 
Art.  But  perhaps  the  worst  is  when  wretchedly  bad 
work  is  sold  for  cjharitable  purposes  :  on  which  subject  it 
seems  useless  to  dilate.  If  the  buyer  of  such  things 
would  give  his  money  as  a  free  gift,  it  would  do  as 
much  good  in  charity,  and  certainly  much  less  harm  in 
the  way  of  art :  and  if  the  seller  would  buy  some  steady 
pupil  teacher's  drawing,  and  sell  that  for  charity  in- 
stead of  feeble  performances  of  her  own,  that  would 
do  double  good. 

A  certain  despondency  attends  the  subject  of  Greek 
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art  and  life  as  compared  with  our  own.  The  fact  is, 
we  are  more  like  Rome  than  Greece,  and  are  ham- 
pered with  the  needs  and  necessities  of  the  widest 
Empire  the  world  ever  saw.  But  there  always  is 
ground  for  despondency  as  to  success  in  these  things : 
for  art  is  one  of  the  guages  of  moral  good  and  evil  in 
a  generation,  and  the  state  of  the  human  struggle  be- 
tween good  and  evil  is  never  a  success.  It  has  been 
shewn  that  nearly  the  same  indifference  to  the  subject 
prevailed  in  small  intellectual  circles  in  Greece,  as  in 
our  own  more  numerous  society  ;  and  that  politics  and 
philosophy  excluded  it,  as  with  us.  But  our  indiffer- 
ence seems  to  stand  also  on  weak  points  of  our  habits 
and  tastes  in  life.  It  may  be  from  overwork  ;  or  from 
indolence  ;  or  from  that  avarice  which  prefers  money 
to  money's  worth  ;  or  from  crowded  city  life  without 
access  to  Natural  Beauty.  It  may  be  traceable  to 
falsehood  and  sham  or  degraded  imitation,  which  vul- 
garize good  forms  and  ideas,  and  spoil  all  by  repeti- 
tion :  or  to  fashion  in  decoration,  which  changes  so 
fast  in  the  interest  of  trade,  that  we  can  have  no  fixed 
styles  or  really  understood  principles.  The  sum  of  it 
all  is  this  :  that  what  we  call  the  Artistic  Faculties 
will  certainly  continue  to  be  used  ;  and  that  while  we 
employ  them  in  skilful  and  faithful  study  of  Nature,  we 
are  following  Greek  traditions  of  the  best  days  to  the 
best  of  our  power. 

The  following  little  scheme  of  the  Central  Period  of 
Greek  Art,  with  a  few  other  dates  of  important  events, 
may  be  found  useful : — 

Birth  of  yEschylus        ....  B.C.  525 
,,        Sophocles       ....          495 
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Marathon         .  .  .  B.C.  490 

Birth  of  Pheidias          .  .  .  .488 

,,        Herodotus  (in  year  of  ^Eschylus'  first 

prize)       ....  484 

Salamis  .....          480 

(Sophocles  (set.  15)  leads  the  triumphant  Chorus.) 
Birth  of  Socrates          .  .  .  1 

Cimon's  victories  on  the  Eurymedon    .  j 

Pheidias  begins  to  flourish       .  .  .          460 

Oresteia  of  yEschylus  .  .  .          458 

Restoration  of  Athenian  Temples  decreed      .          457 
Victory  of  vEnophyta  .  .  .          456 

Defeat  of  Coroneia  next  year  .  455 

Euripides  born  .  .          455 

Pheidias  overseer  of  public  works,  Pericles  at 

head  of  the  State  .  .  .          444 

Parthenon  and  its  Agalma  finished     .  .          438 

Peloponnesian  War  (accusation  and  death  of 

Pheidias)  ....      432-1 

„  Continues  over  30  years  to 

battle  of  yEgospotami       .  .  .          401 

Deaths  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Socrates 

(or  next  year)      .  .  400 

PaullusyEmilius,  with  his  sonScipioAfricanus, 

at  Athens  (after  Pydna)  .  .  .          168 

Mummius  at  Corinth  ...  146 

St.  Paul  at  Athens  (last  year  of  Claudius)       .  A.D.  53 
Period  of  the  Antonines  and  final  culmination 

and  end  of  Roman  culture  .  .  138-180 

Death  of  Stilicho          .  .  4°8 

Alaric  sacks  Rome       .  .  .  .          4I€> 


LECTURE  II. 
PERIODS  OF  ART — ROMAN  AND  MODERN. 

T  HE  Artist  or  the  Essayist  on  Art  will  often  be  equally 
unable  to  give  account  of  the  facts  they  narrate  and 
the  operations  they  perform.  "  It  certainly  was  so,  by 
adequate  testimony:"  or  "I  do  so,  and  the  result  is 
what  I  expected  " — are  allowed  to  be  sufficiently  rea- 
sonable reasons,  in  writing  or  painting.  It  is  undis- 
puted enough  to  be  asserted  here  that  Rome  developed 
the  chief  beauties  of  Construction  for  modern  times, 
while  all  Decoration  best  worth  having  comes  to  us 
from  Greece,  or  has  been  developed  by  study  of  na- 
ture on  Hellenic  principles.  The  Romans  got  the 
colonnade  or  peristyle  from  Greece,  and  the  Greeks 
from  Egypt :  nevertheless  the  Greeks  endowed  it  with 
its  decorative  sculpture  in  a  way  quite  their  own  :  and 
the  Romans  may  be  said  to  have  invented  the  arch 
and  vault,  which  they  added  to  inherited  methods  : 
though  it  is  found  in  Assyrian  construction. 

The  imperial  barbarisms  of  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
Ion  and  the  commercial  conquerors  of  Phenicia  cer- 
tainly possessed  both  ideas  and  methods  of  grand  Art : 
and  we  cannot  give  conclusive  reasons  why  the  Greeks 
should  have  made  such  a  stride  in  advance  of  all 
former  precedent  and  teaching  in  the  6th  and  5th 
centuries  B.C.  After  all  "  Greek  "  and  "  Hellenic  " 
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are  names — terms  of  unknown  definition.  But  the 
transition  between  the  old  and  new  human  type  of 
Greek  Art  between  the  6th  and  5th  centuries  is  curi- 
ously rapid.  Art  arrives  at  .a  particular  point — say 
that  of  the  Eginetan  marbles  or  the  Harpy  monuments 
of  Lycia ;  and  the  type  of  face  in  particular  is  still 
archaic,  Etruscan,  Pelasgic,  Turanian— or  any  name 
of  the  kind  connoting  triangular  beards,  low  facial 
angle,  retreating  brow  and  skull,  and  sidelong  Japanese 
eyes.  This  type  lingers  in  the  yEginetan  heroes  :  but 
with  Pheidias,  not  only  new  technic  excellence  is  de- 
veloped, but  the  type  is  changed,  and  the  upright  brow 
and  skull,  well  opened  eyes,  and  small  well  rounded 
and  curling  lips  of  Theseus  and  Athene  are  there,  to 
be  the  world's  ideal  ever  after.*  This  change  in  the 
Greek  ideal  is  to  us  unaccountable :  transition  is  ob- 
servable enough — but  not  nearly  so  traceable  as  we 
could  wish. 

Very  much  in  Art  is  accounted  for  by  materials.  If 
we  cannot  tell  why  the  primitive  tribes  of  Asia  built 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  we  can  tell  why  they  built  it  of 
bricks.  They  could  not  get  anything  else :  there  is 
scarcely  a  pebble  in  all  the  plain  of  Shinar.  They  had 
neither  timber  nor  building-stone.  Bricks  had  they, 
accordingly,  for  stone  ;  and  slime,  or  the  bitumen  of 
the  Mesopotamian  plain,  for  mortar,  Without  the 
latter  excellent  material  they  could  hardly  have  built 
cities  or  temples  :  for  their  bricks  were  sundried  and 
imperfectly  made.  Two  consequences  naturally  and 

*  See  an  interesting  paper  read  before  the  Cardiff  Naturalists' 
Society  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Thomas  of  that  place. 
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at  once  followed  in  their  construction.  They  had  to 
build  immensely  thick  and  massive  walls,  like  terrace 
upon  terrace  :  and  they  had  to  use  arcades  and  vaults 
instead  of  architraves  and  columns :  as  neither  shafts 
nor  lintel-pieces  were  to  be  had  without  wood  or  stone. 
That  is  the  first  divergence,  between  "  arcuated  "  and 
"trabeated"  architecture,  or  indeed  between  vertical 
and  horizontal,  since  vertical  is  always  arcuated. 

It  was  very  different  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  That 
rectilinear  and  horizontal  architecture,  with  its  vast 
scale,  and  leading  idea  of  permanency,  its  huge  well- 
squared  stone  and  its  level  perspectives  of  countless 
pillars,  "  the  endless  length  of  dark  red  colonnades  " 
— is  the  natural  growth  of  a  soil  which  supplies  any 
number  of  shafts  and  blocks  for  the  cutting,  is  flat,  and 
has  a  fine  river  for  conveyance  : — which  is  also  suffi- 
ciently exposed  to  earthquakes  to  prevent  the  archi- 
tect's fancy  running  up  to  spires  and  pinnacles  by 
developing  the  arcuated  style.  Again,  as  in  Babylon, 
where  great  excellence  in  brickmaking  is  attained,  and 
there  is  bitumen  or  the  best  cement  and  mortar,  and 
where  moreover,  men  have  learnt  to  bake  their  bricks 
in  kilns,*  so  that  they  will  stand  water,  and  river-sides 
can  be  faced  with  them; — arches  and  piers  will  be 
used,  but  in  more  artificial,  lighter  and  less  massive 
forms.  Architectural  proportions  of  strength  to 
weight  will  begin  to  be  calculated,  as  soon  as  people 
get  the  use  of  bricks  of  pretty  uniform  goodness,  that 
is  to  say  as  soon  as  they  really  know  how  much  weight 
a  cubic  foot  of  bricks  will  bear.  Consequently  a  set 

*  Hdt.  i.  I79. 
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of  proportions  will  be  agreed  upon  :  and  they  and  the 
forms  will  be  'different  in  a  brick  building  and  in  a 
stone  one.  This  is  a  natural  difference  between  a 
brick  architecture  and  a  stone  architecture  :  the  brick 
builder  naturally  uses  the  arch,  the  stone  builder  the 
lintel :  and  the  latter,  using  blocks  of  any  size,  can 
safely  build  to  a  greater  height,  with  greater  apparent 
delicacy  (if  that  is  an  advantage  in  architecture)  and 
display  of  advanced  science  in  construction.  Decora- 
tion is  of  course  dependent  on  material.  Brick  build- 
ings admit  and  even  demand,  incrustation  or  colour, 
whether  that  be  of  sheets  of  marble,  of  mosaic,  or  of 
plaster  and  fresco.  Bricks  have  not  in  themselves  the 
beauty  of  well-cut  stone,  and  until  our  skill  in  clay- 
work  advances  as  far  as  t'erra-cotta  mouldings  of  good 
form,  we  have  no  fictile  sculpture  :  whereas  a  stone 
architecture  lends  itself  at  once  to  that  form  of  orna- 
ment, and  seems  to  invite  the  chisel.  Marble  of 
course  especially  rewards  sculpture,  or  even  polish. 
To  go  back  to  the  earliest  builders  once  more — "  Nine- 
veh," say  Messrs.  Texier  and  Pullan,*  "  was  built  on  a 
stratum  of  alabaster  ;  and  that  was  used  to  decorate 
her  public  buildings.  But  you  find  no  columns  there. 
They  are  found  at  Persepolis,  a  town  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  high  limestone  mountain,  which  furnished 
blocks  of  every  dimension. "f 

In  a  stone  and  marble  architecture  then,  like  that  of 

*  Introd.  Hist,  of  Byzantine  Architecture,  p.  i. 

f  The  last  sentence  may  remind  readers  of  Thomas  Moore  (if  any 
such  survive)  of  the  Peri's  recollection  of  Persepolis  by  the  name  of 
Chilminar,  or  Forty  Columns. 
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Egypt  and  Greece,  sculpture  is  the  natural  form  of 
decoration.  Pictures  may  be  and  are  freely  used,  but 
so  far  in  subordination  that  the  architecture  deter- 
mines their  place,  and  therefore  their  importance : 
which  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  applied  or  "  de- 
corative "  paintings.  It  may  assist  architecture  with 
patterns  on  cornices,  or  subjects  to  fill  panels  ;  or  may 
be  used  to  realize  and  accent  sculpture,  as  in  some  of 
the  earliest  existing  reliefs  in  the  Pyramids,  and  even 
more  remarkably,  in  the  friezes  of  the  Parthenon  and 
other  Greek  Temples. 

But  material  also  affects  the  manipulations  of  the 
sculptor  and  dictates  the  style  of  art  he  will  use,  so  as 
to  affect  the  character  of  a  whole  school  or  nation  in 
that  respect.  There  was  enough  granite  and  porphyry 
within  reach  in  Egypt  even  for  building,  much  more 
for  cutting  statues  and  reliefs  out  of  the  solid.  The 
consequent  sculpture  therefore  depended  almost  en- 
tirely on  lines.  Neither  granite  nor  porphyry  would 
express  form,  or  beauty  of  surface  as  marble  does. 
High  relief  was  out  of  the  question,  and  so  were  fine 
detail,  nice  roundings  and  gradations  :  the  incised  line 
between  solid  masses  must  be  made  to  tell  everywhere. 
Nor  could  action  be  carried  far,  there  was  so  much 
difficulty  in  separating  even  the  larger  limbs,  and  of 
course  it  was  impossible  to  attempt  realism  in  hands, 
feet  and  fingers.  The  force  required  to  separate  two 
fingers  would  probably  be  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
arm  :  and  the  result  of  fine  work  in  granite,  as  Prof. 
Ruskin  says,  would  after  all  only  make  the  Venus  de 
Medici  look  like  some  very  graceful  description  of 
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frog.  Granite  is  made  for  temples  of  eternal  record, 
for  sculpture  of  awe  and  power,  for  monumental  his- 
tory for  ever.  Marble  is  made  for  life,  beauty,  graphic 
action  and  the  glory  of  the  human  form.  It  is  com- 
paratively soft :  form  can  be  expressed  and  modified 
in  it  with  light  touches  of  the  chisel  or  the  rasp  :  it  can 
be  touched  into  shape,  and  its  texture  expresses  light, 
shade  and  projection  more  perfectly  than  paper  and 
chalk.  Indeed  it  has  been  compared  to  a  Paper,  in 
vast  hot-pressed  sheets ;  a  mineral  prepared  for 
graphic  record. 

There  is  only  one  step,  however  long  it  be  in  time, 
between  Babylonian  and  Roman  bricks.  An  universal 
Empire  is  universal  in  its  needs,  one  of  which  is  disci- 
pline and  uniformity,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in  civic 
and  aedile  life  and  law.  It  therefore  does  or  commands 
public  works  from  its  more  peaceful  and  orderly  sub- 
jects ;  and  they  have  to  be  executed  in  all  such  build- 
ing stuffs  as  are  readiest  to  hand  in  the  various  pro- 
vinces. And  on  the  whole,  the  large  flat  tile-bricks  of 
Rome  were  the  strongest  material  at  hand  all  round 
the  Mediterranean.  They  were  large  squares  i^  inch 
thick,  and  from  20  to  24  inches  in  the  side.  It  will  be 
seen  that  with  the  excellent  sharp-sand  mortar*  or 

*  The  receipt  remains,  for  Roman  or  Byzantine  mortar,  and  per- 
haps has  never  been  out  of  use.  Sharp  volcanic  sand  (puzzolana) — 
lime,  burnt  on  the  day  of  using,  and  pounded  brick,  mixed  in  equal 
parts :  and  the  resulting  mortar  seems  to  last  out  the  hard-burnt 
tiles  themselves  in  some  instances.  The  puzzolana  sand  was  sent 
from  Italy  to  Constantinople  as  material,  in  large  quantities. — Texier 
and  Pullan,  Introd.  Byzantine  Architecture. 

The  relieving  or  discharging  arch  was  invented  under  Augustus  : 
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cement  in  use,  they  made  the  best  possible  round 
arches,  up  to  a  certain  considerable  scale  ;  that  such 
masonry  really  formed  coherent  masses :  and  with 
them  came  in  the  use  of  the  discharging  arch  in  large 
high  walls,  about  the  Augustan  period.  Like  those  of 
Babylon,  Roman  bricks  are  often  historical  documents, 
.stamped  with  date,  and  the  maker's  or  Emperor's 
mark.  Nebuchadnezzar's  are  recognisable  at  Birs 
Nimroud.  The  22nd  Roman  Legion  has  been  traced 
through  great  part  of  Germany  by  its  brick-stamp  :  as 
also  the  2nd  Legion  in  Shropshire  and  Yorkshire. 
The  Monogram  of  Our  Lord  is  found  on  Byzantine 
bricks  used  for  Church-building. 

Rome  taught,  and  learnt  from,  all  her  subject  world. 
She  taught  one  great  construction  in  architecture,  the 
Dome  and  Arch  :  and  she  learnt  all  manner  of  styles, 
and  combined  or  imitated  them  after  her  fashion,  sel- 
dom to  i,any  good  artistic  purpose.  She  overcame, 
annexed  and  appropriated  so  fast  that  her  travelled 
soldier-citizens  became,  what  is  called  mixed  in  their 
ideas,  as  to  styles  of  building  and  decoration  :  and 
realised  extraordinary  combinations  of  structure  when 
they  came  home.  It  must  be  said  however,  that  though 
they  often  adopted  incongruous  styles  in  the  same 
edifice,  they  maintained  almost  to  the  end,  their  old 
sense  of  purpose-like  construction,  and  would  have  the 
building  they  wanted.  There  are  many  country  and 
town  mansions  of  a  certain  date  in  England  which 

and  probably  the  spherical  vault.  The  dome  springing  from  pen- 
dentives,  as  in  the  Baths  of  Titus  and  Caracalla,  became  typical 
in  Christian  Church  Aichitecture. 
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shew  the  incongruity  without  the  purpose :  and  a 
capital  description  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  Kings- 
ley's  "  Water  Babies,"  p.  22 :  which  may  be  worth 
quoting  below.* 

Adding  a  Parthenon  pediment  to  a  round-arched 
front  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  Roman  fault  of  putt- 
ing two  complete  and  beautiful  things  together  to 
make  one  not  so  beautiful  :  reversing  the  usual  effect 
of  good  Composition,  which  puts  together  two  imper- 
fect but  related  things  ;  so  that  having  been  less  sightly 
separate,  they  shall  be  more  so  when  together.  By 
this  error,  and  by  overloading  ornament,  and  in  a 
general  spirit  of  determination  to  produce  Beauty  by 
main  force,  Roman  ornament  often  failed,  very  much 
like  our  own  efforts.  But  aediles  and  emperors  always 
seem  to  have  known  what  they  wanted  :  .and  in  great 
works  for  great  purposes  ;  in  all  the  engineering  side 
of  art :  in  buildings  on  an  Egyptian  scale  of  grandeur 
(sometimes  in  Imperial  days  adopting  Egyptian 
forms,  adapted  to  civic  and  social  purposes  of  which 

*  "  Harthover  (Hall)  had  been  built  at  90  different  times  and  in  19 
different  styles,  and  looked  as  if  somebody  had  built  a  whole  street 
of  houses,  of  every  imaginable  shape,  and  then  stirred  them  together 
with  a  spoon.  For  the  attics  were  Anglo-Saxon.  The  third  floor 
Norman.  The  second  Cinque  Cento.  The  first  floor  Elizabethan. 
The  right  wing  pure  Doric.  The  centre  Early  English  with  a  huge 
portico  copied  from  the  Parthenon.  The  left  wing  was  pure  Bosotian. 
The  great  staircase  was  copied  from  the  Catacombs  at  Rome  (what 
on  earth  can  he  mean  ?)  the  back  staircase  from  the  Taj  Mahal  at 
Agra — built  by  Sir  John's  great-great-uncle,  who  had  served  in  Lord 
Clive's  Indian  wars.  The  cellars  were  copied  from  the  Caves  of 
Elephanta ;  the  offices  from  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton  ;  the  rest  was 
like  nothing  in  heaven,  earth,  or  under  the  earth." 
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Egypt  had  no  idea) — for  moles,  bridges,  aqueducts, 
walls  and  towers  of  defence,  halls  of  council,  systems 
of  drainage  and  irrigation  for  health  and  fertility :  in 
these  things  Rome  was  never  excelled,  whatever  ma- 
terial came  to  her  hand. 

Messrs.  Texier  and  Pullan  make  a  highly  ingenious 
and  valuable  remark  that  there  is  a  national  character 
of  Italian  architecture  which  is  confined  to  Italy, 
though  Rome  built  in  miscellaneous  material  all  over 
the  world.  The  true  Italian  building,  as  they  say,  is 
the  Opus  Reticulatum,  or  work  of  small  long  or  deep 
blocks  of  volcanic  stone :  to  which  it  is  perfectly 
suited,  from  which  in  fact  it  originated.  Used  with 
pumice,  and  cemented  with  puzzolana  mortar  (which 
was  to  the  Romans  what  bitumen  was  to  the  Baby- 
lonians), it  made  vaults  of  great  lightness  and  strength, 
and  must  have  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  progress 
of  vaulted  architecture. 

No  proverb  is  of  more  interest  or  was  of  more  literal 
truth,  than  that  well-known  one  which  says  that  all 
roads  lead  to  Rome.  They  certainly  did  for  many 
centuries  after  the  Christian  ALra,  for  Rome  made  or 
had  made  them  all  for  her  own  Posts,  following  in  the 
track  of  the  legions.  The  Appian  way  was  her  great 
South  road,  to  Berteventum  and  Brindisi :  the  Via 
Flaminia  her  great  Northern  to  Rimini,  and  then  under 
the  name  of  ^Emilia,  through  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  the 
Alps.  Watling  Street  means  Stratum,  her  paved  high- 
way from  York  across  England.  The  endless  valour 
and  perseverance  of  Rome  ;  her  methodical  patriotism 
and  wise  deliberate  self-sacrifice  to  posterity,  are  really 
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best  seen  in  the  ruins  of  her  great  constructions.  That 
is  part  of  the  moral  value  of  Art,  which  makes  us  study 
them.  But  on  the  other  hand,  her  sensuality  and  de- 
liberate mercilessness  have  also  left  their  traces  pro- 
foundly graven  and  widely  dispersed  :  and  those  deep- 
rooted  qualities  were  the  ruin  of  all  her  Art,  in  the 
sense  of  attempt  at  Beauty.  Morality  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  technical  side  of  art,  but  it  certainly  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  aims  of  the  artist.  How 
could  Roman  art  be  like  Athenian  ?  How  could  the 
great  triumph  of  many  a  mile,  the  disciplined  banditti 
of  the  earth  with  their  plunder,  fill  the  sculptor's  mind 
as  the  Panathenaic  procession  had  done  of  old  ?  How 
different  were  the  inspiration  of  the  Dionysiac  Theatre 
and  the  Flavian  or  any  other  amphitheatre  ?  It  may 
have  been  more  glorious  to  massacre  prisoners  of  war 
than  to  act  (Edipus  Tyrannus  : — but  massacre  will 
never  produce  any  poetic  sculpture,  or  tragedy  either. 
It  was  deplorably  bad  art  in  Seneca  to  make  his 
Medea  kill  her  children  on  the  stage  :  but  the  audience 
required  it :  they  had  been  used  to  see  men  killed  in 
earnest,  and  the  violation  of  Horace's  maxim  seemed 
natural  to  them.  Tragedy  cannot  purify  men  by  pity 
and  horror  when  they  themselves  are  pitiless  and 
horrible,  as  the  whole  Roman  populace  was,  long  before 
the  end  of  the  Republic.  The  holiday  spectacle  of  the 
soldiers  and  crews  of  Salamis,  and  of  their  children, 
was  the  procession  of  all  the  most  beautiful  people  they 
knew,  solemnly  draped — in  rhythmic  order  and  group- 
ing, approaching  Gods  of  whom  they  all  stood  in  some 
awe.  As  the  Athenian  grew  a  worse  and  weaker  sort 
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of  person,  his  solemnities  grew  more  Bacchic  and 
Aphroditesque,  let  us  say ;  as  his  Olympian  notions'of 
Deity  fell  into  allegory.  Paullus  ^Emilius  may  have 
had  higher  thoughts  of  Zeus  from  Pheidias's  work  at 
Elis  ;  he  said  he  had,  or  thought  he  had.  But  nobody 
can  have  felt  the  least  inclination  to  worship,  or  eleva- 
tion of  spirit,  before  any  of  the  Praxitelian  Venuses. 
As  the  aim  fell,  the  effect  was  lowered,  though  the 
technic  skill  was  in  some  points  higher. 

But  the  Romans  were  emphatically  rough  people, 
and  liked  strong  sensations.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  far 
men  who  look  on  wars  of  personal  combat  as  their 
national  livelihood  can  be  affected  by  tragedy  or  sculp- 
ture. It  depends  on  what  pity  may  be  left  in  them ; 
some  may  retain  it  for  women  and  children,  and  be  so 
far  accessible  to  mimic  distress  of  either  grand  or 
genuine  character.  But  the  Legionary  in  many  cases, 
and  the  mob  of  the  forum  invariably,  preferred  real 
pain  and  death  to  any  imitated  or  refined  affliction. 
Cutting  throats  they  understood,  and  sculpture  only 
meant  cutting  marble.  It  is  as  fatal  to  art  as  it  is  to 
morality,  to  set  your  heart  on  hot  and  strong  excite- 
ment. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  gladiatorial 
exhibitions  were  the  chief  means  of  destroying  all 
taste  for  true  art  and  its  gentler  pleasures  in  the 
Roman  people,  and  their  subjects  also.  For  their 
amusement  in  this  kind,  to  butcher  men  for  Roman 
holidays,  they  built  amphitheatres  all  over  Europe.  At 
Verona,  Treves,  Nismes,  Aries,  Orange — the  more 
thoroughly  Romanised  the  city,  the  larger  its  death- 
ring.  Then  Vespasian  built  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre, 
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seems  to  be  the  greatest  example  of  Roman  construc- 
tive power  in  existence :  there  is  not  elsewrhere  any 
such  extraordinary  craft  of  masonry,  adapted  to  every 
conceivable  purpose.  As  to  Greek  examples,  or  the 
spirit  of  Greek  Art  in  such  a  place,  it  seems  that  no- 
body ever  can  have  thought  of  it,  except  the  architect. 
He  did  injustice  to  the  front,  at  enormous  expense,  by 
the  use  of  Greek  pediments  and  ornamental  columns 
to  disguise  the  massy  Roman  arches  which  are  the  true 
frame  of  the  building.  What  is  called  the  Composite 
Arcade  marks  the  principal  deviation  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture from  Greek.  It  arises  from  the  usual  attempt 
to  get  two  beautiful  arrangements  into  one,  both  being 
complete  and  therefore  unfit  for  combination.  The 
Greek  method,  equally  simple  and  powerful,  was  to 
place  a  solid  architrave  on  solid  columns,  much  more 
than  equal  to  its  weight.  The  Romans  employed  both 
columns  and  arches,  but  never  could  settle  which 
should  do  the  chief  work  in  bearing  the  weight.  In 
this  case  the  columns  evidently  carry  nothing,  and  are 
constructively  in  the  way.  The  grandeur  of  the  whole 
overpowers  every  fault,  no  doubt :— but  this  is  one. 

Again,  Greek  Temples  may  be  said  to  have  been  vo- 
luntary offerings  by  the  people :  but  it  was  very  different 
with  the  amphitheatres,  basilicas  and  other  secular  public 
works  which  the  central  state  of  Rome  made  the  towns 
or  municipia  erect  all  over  Italy.  They  involved  an 
increasing  burden  of  taxation,  which  was  levied  by 
curias*  or  Local  Boards.  Their  system  in  the  later 

*  See  Hodgkin  :  History  of  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  Vol.  II.,  Bk. 
iii.  ch.  5,  p.  596. 
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days  of  the  Empire  became  so  oppressive,  that  the  his- 
torian of  Italy  and  her  Invaders  institutes  a  somewhat 
alarming  comparison  between  such  bodies  in  ancient 
days  and  at  the  present  time.     He  shews  that  there 
was  not  only  continual  insistence  on  public  works,  and 
heavy  taxation  accordingly,  but  that  it  was  imperial 
taxation,  enforced  with  prompt  oppression,  and  liable 
to  grievous  malversations.     This  is  confirmed  by  the 
numerous  edicts  all  through  the  Theodosian  Code,  for 
coercing  the  unfortunate  curiales,  decuriones,  or  mem- 
bers of  these  Boards.     They  were  simply  bound  by 
penalty  to  produce   whatever  sum  the  Fisc  or  Imperial 
Treasury  required,  just  how  they  could.     In  the  days 
of  Julius  or  Augustus  it  had   been  a  distinction,  and 
not  a  ruinous   one,   to  belong  to  their  number  :  but 
three  centuries  after  it  was  destructive  ;  and  seems  to 
have  been  made  a  punishment  for  certain  offences.    It 
was  in  fact  the  destruction  of  the  Italian  middle  class, 
only  too  thoroughly  and  universally  effected  by   the 
time  Alaric  was  ready  to  close  the  scene.     We  may 
console   ourselves   with  the  reflection  that    our    own 
local    taxation    is    local,    at  least  to  a  great   extent, 
whereas  when  the  decaying  Empire  of  Rome  grasped 
all  resources  and  all  fortunes,  the  self-government  of 
towns  had  ceased  to  exist. 

The  Christian  Basilicas  or  Churches  had  at  all 
events  nothing  to  do  with  Imperial  oppression,  being 
built  by  private  gift  or  endowment,  or  by  parochial 
subscription.  The  Church  no  doubt  in  some  early 
instances  was  glad  to  consecrate  and  occupy  heathen 
Basilicas  for  herown  purposes  ;  and  her  earliest  temples. 
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at  least  above-ground,  took  their  form.  The  word 
Basilica  is  one  of  those  historic  terms  which  modify 
their  meaning  with  the  ages  We  first  find  it  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Plato's  "  Charmides  "  where  it  agrees 
with  "Stoa"  and  means  the  Colonnade  named  after  the 
Basileus,  the  second  or  King- Archon  of  Athens.  In  Chris- 
tian use  it  agrees  with  Domus  and  means  the  King's 
House  ;  as  "  Dominica "  means  the  House  of  the 
Lord,  and  Church  or  Kirk  (Ryriake  Ecclesia)  means  the 
Assembly  of  the  Lord.  As  an  edifice  it  first  meant 
a  roofed  cloister  round  a  space — generally  an  oblong 
square.  When  that  enclosure  was  roofed  in  also,  the 
whole  formed  a  large  central  aisle  with  two  side  aisles; 
and  an  apse  was  added  at  the  further  end  or  both 
ends.  Architecturally,  the  peristyle  is  the  rudiment 
of  the  Basilica;  which  is  formed  by  enclosing  the 
columns  within  walls  and  roof;  whereas  in  the  ancient 
Greek  Temple  they  themselves  enclosed  the  smaller 
Cella,  or  roofed  Abode  of  the  God. 

All  sacred  buildings,  or  buildings  for  purposes  pre- 
sumed as  sacred,  are  the  same  in  principle  and  rudi- 
ment. There  is  some  chosen  or  traditional  spot, 
where  it  is  held  that  God  has  specially  manifested 
Himself,  and  perhaps  will  again  do  so.  That  spot  is 
sacred  and  precious  to  mankind ;  it  becomes  a 
Holy  or  Most  Holy  Place,  as  with  Sinai  or  Mount 
Moriah.  Such  a  spot  in  Greece  became  a  Sekos  or 
adytum,  a  cella  in  Latin,  and  is  centred  in  its  altar. 
It  got  walled  in  and  roofed  accordingly  ;  and  had  its 
porch  and  pediment  for  shelter  to  worshippers  out- 
side, supported  by  columns  and  antae  or  side-walls. 


As  the  fame  of  the  God's  manifestation  there  increased, 
worshippers  would  multiply,  and  require  a  peristyle, 
or  porch  all  round  the  shrine.  That  would  have  its 
front  and  pediment ;  it  might  have  a  wall-screen  be- 
tween the  columns  for  some  part  of  it ;  and  thus  we 
reach  the  simple  Parthenon  type.  That  was  divided 
into  the  actual  Chamber  of  Athene,  and  another  room 
used  for  a  treasury :  but  generally  speaking  the  two 
rooms  would  be  one  for  the  priests  or  official  atten- 
dants on  the  God,  the  other  the  holiest  place,  which 
might  bear  a  trace  or  token  of  him.  Between  the 
Porch,  and  the  two  inner  Chambers,  we  have  the 
inodern  division  of  nave,  choir  and  chancel  or  sanctuary. 

So  far  Greek  Temples  carry  us.  But  though  they 
were  often  on  a  vast  scale,*  they  provided  no  halls 
specially  fitted  for  congregational  service  of  prayer,  of 
for  preaching :  or  any  united  acts  of  worship  by  a 
large  number.  These  purposes  were  almost  exactly 
answered  by  the  Roman  business-basilica  with  its 
arrangements.  An  oblong-square  cloister,  round  a 
quadrangle,  covered  by  a  barrel  vault  and  side  roof : 
with  a  small  apse,  tribune  or  judgment-seat  beyond 
the  line  at  one  end  (or  made  within  it)  is  the  idea. 
The  side  roofs  were  generally  added,  instead  of  carry- 
ing a  wall  from  pillar  to  pillar,  which  was  evidently 
barbarous :  and  their  rafters  rested  partly  on  the 
cornice  of  the  pillars,  partly  on  side  walls.  A  cleres- 
tory wall  and  galleries  might  also  be  added  above  the 
columns  within.  The  chief  beauty  of  such  a  building 
is  its  order  of  columns,  and  they  are  now  enclosed  by 

*  The  Temple  of  Juno  at  Samos  was  346ft.  long  by  igoft.  wide. 
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#  wall,  which  is  not  so  beautiful,  and  in  after  days; 
called  out  much  inventive  decoration  by  coloured 
marble  ano^  other  means.  But  the  arrangement  of  a 
Church  of  the  Primitive  Age  is  now  complete  :  and 
the  terms  employed  for  the  parts  were  nearly  as- 
follows : — 

I.  The  Pronaos  or  Porch,  court  of  entrance  or  ves- 
tibule, was  called  Atrium,  if  so  walled  in  as  to  form  a 
portion   of  the  inner  building.     If  open  between  its 
columns,  it  would  be  called  the  Narthex  or  Scourge. 
It  was  a  place  for  penitents,  and  others  not  admitted 
into  the  Nave. 

II.  The  Prodomus,  large  centre  aisle  or  body  of  the 
Church,  the  place  of  Assembly  for  the  people.     Some- 
times it  is   called    the   gremium,    the    bosom  of   the 
Church  ;  more  frequently   the  nave,  or  ship  of  safety. 
It  had  often  triforia  or  galleries,  like  the  Roman  busi- 
ness-basilica with  its  upper  corridors  and  rooms.    The 
galleries  were  assigned  to  women,  as  at  present  in  the 
Greek  Church.  Over  the  windows  and  along  the  frieze 
were  mosaics  very  frequently. 

III.  The  Cancellum,  chorus  or  choir,  for  singers  and 
clergy,    slightly    raised,   and  railed    off.      Sometimes 
called  the    ambon,   from    avafiaiveiv  to   ascend,    and 
used  as  a  pulpit.     The  rails  were  called  cancelli,  and' 
our  word  chancel  is  derived  from  that  name. 

IV.  But  the  Roman  business-Basilica  had  its  tribune, 
or    official   central    seat    for   the    presiding    person, 
governor,    prefect,   or  Emperor.      It   was    called  the 
Bema,  or  seat  of  judgment,  and  it  was  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  Basilica,  beyond  the  square  line  which  ter^ 
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rainated  it.  That  apse  and  official  seat  became  the 
hieron  bema  (sacred  throne)  and  sanctuary.  In  its 
centre  stood  the  altar  under  a  canopy,  afterwards 
called  Baldacchino,  The  arch  between  this  and  the 
choir  was  called  the  Arch  of  Triumph,  and  it  typified 
the  passage  or  transition  from  death  to  life  in  heaven  : 
and  was  generally  adorned  with  mosaic  of  apocalytic 
subject.  In  S.  Prassede  at  Rome  there  is  a  fine  gtb 
century  Mosaic  (Paschal  I,  818,  also  at  SS.  Cosmas 
and  Damianus)  of  the  24  Elders,  in  white  raiment 
against  a  golden  ground  of  light,  casting  their  crowns 
before  the  throne.  Round  the  Altar  were  seats  for 
the  Clergy ;  and  the  Bishop's  throne  was  placed  (as  at 
Torcello,  near  Venice,  yth  to  i2th  century)  in  the  cen- 
tre behind  the  altar,  he  sitting  as  Pilot  of  the  Temple- 
Ship  or  Nayis.  Lord  Lindsay  calls  this  sanctuary  the 
Transept.  The  Chalcidice  or  transept  proper,  means 
the  horizontal  end  of  the  Basilica,  the  passage  between 
the  body  and  the  apse.  One  is  rather  confused  by 
the  words  having  been  attached  in  after  Limes  to  the 
North  and  South  sides  of  markedly  cruciform  Churches. 
V.  Then  as  there  was  always  a  prison-chamber  or 
strong  room  under  the  apse-end  of  a  Roman  Basilica, 
there  was  a  crypt,  and  what  was  called  a  confessio — a 
tomb  or  shrine,  under  the  sanctuary  ;  containing  the 
relics  of  the  Patron  Saint,  if  possible,  and  of  other 
saints.  The  original  idea  is,  that  they  should  rest 
beneath  the  Altar,  as  in  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  dis- 
tressing to  think  that  that  great  and  glorious  symbolism 
has  been  abused  by  falsehood  :  but  it  is  quite  clear  that 
such  examples  as  St.  Ambrogio  at  Milan,  where  the 
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great  Prefect,  Bishop  and  Father  does  unquestionably 
lie  beneath  the  altar  of  his  Church,- — convey  important 
associations  of  the  Sacrifice  and  Death  of  the  Lord,  of 
the  sufferings  of  His  Saints,  and  of  the  ultimate  triumph 
and  glory  of  His  Kingdom. 

Sometimes  a  large  Basilica  was  built  over  a  smaller 
subterranean  Church  :  and  then  the  latter  became  the 
Crypt  or  Confessio  of  the  former. 


LECTURE  III. 
FROM  GREEK  TO  GOTHIC. 

THE  varied  uses  of  the  word  Basilica  up  to  the  present 
day  afford  a  good  illustration  of  the  historical  associa- 
tions which  cleave  to  many  time-worn  substantives. 
Such  terms,  of  common  use  in  history  and  art,  might 
be  called  fossils  of  history,  if  they  had  not  probably 
many  further  changes  to  undergo  with  time,  and  "  the 
windy  ways  of  men."  This  quotation  may  be  allowed 
on  this  point  in  particular,  because  modern  arguers,  on 
art  and  mental  science  in  particular,  claim  an  extra- 
ordinary right  of  using  substantives  in  meanings  suita- 
ble to  their  purposes  ;  and  definitions  are  now  given  by 
them  chiefly  to  beg  questions  in  their  own  favour.  As 
these  Lectures  are  on  Periods  of  History  and  Art,  we 
ought  to  know  how  the  terms  we  are  using  change 
their  meaning  according  to  Periods. 

Periods  of  History  (or  divisions  of  time  named  after 
special  persons  or  events)  are,  in  their  relics  of 
monumental  art,  distinguished  by  Styles,  or  general 
aims  and  methods.  The  following  names  of  Styles, 
Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  Gothic,  Re- 
naissance, Modern,  taken  in  order  of  time  and  fully 
treated,  are  subject  rather  for  a  whole  library  of  works, 
rather  than  one  small  volume  of  Lectures.  The  four 
first  terms  are  used  with  considerable  differences  by 
different  writers :  and  are  applied  somewhat  indis- 
criminately to  the  three  kindred  Arts  of  Architecture, 
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Sculpture  and  Painting,  in  all  their  branches  and 
details.  A  Byzantine  Church  or  Palace  will  have  its  bas- 
reliefs  and  its  colour  ornament  in  a  style  consistent 
with  its  structure  and  distinct  from  the  other  styles, 
which  are  also  complete  in  their  ways.  Mixture  or 
transition  of  styles  is  often  beautiful,  but  unity  or 
purity  has  undeniable  advantages. 

i.  Greek  style  in  Art,  then,  architectural,  sculp- 
tural or  pictorial,  means  in  its  first  meaning,  the 
art  of  the  Parthenon.  It  is  a  stone  or  marble 
system  of  building,  derived  from  the  Egyptian. 
It  always  bridges  or  covers  over  a  space  by  the 
use  of  the  lintel  or  cross-beam,  and  is  called 
trabeated  as  distinguished  from  arcuated.  Its  effect  is 
that  of  grand  columnar  perspective  in  architecture,  and 
of  unmatched  sculpture.  In  its  representative  art,  it 
follows  Nature,  idealized  yet  faithfully  realized,  in 
higher  subject,  such  as  the  human  or  equine  form  ;  but 
conventionalizes  inanimate  things  into  pattern,  as  the 
wave  or  honeysuckle  ornament.  It  carries  the  eye  off 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  by  continuous  cornices  and  suc- 
cessive pillars.  The  colours  it  prefers  are  in  half  tint, 
with  much  use  of  slightly  subdued  gold  :  but  it  every- 
where displays  the  fine  stone  or  marble  which  it 
employs.  It  is  distinguished  from  its  next  modifica- 
tion by  the  use  of  the  lintel,  architrave  and  flat  roof, 
instead  of  the  arch,  vault,  and  gable  :  though  it  in- 
dulges in  the  low  gable  called  a  Pediment  to  finish  its 
fronts :  and  there  it  places  some  of  its  grandest  sculp- 
ture. Such  is  pure  Greek  Art :  its  chief  works  are 
Religious.  It  is  based  on  Nature  Worship,  and  its 
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favorite  aspiration  and  ideal  is  the  representation  of 
God  or  The  Divine  in  the  Image  of  Man.  Consequently 
its  greatest  buildings  are  Temples ;  and  Doric  is  its 
primary  Order. 

2.  Next  comes  Roman  Architecture  :  or  it  must  in 
fact,  for  accuracy's  sake,  be  called  Graeco-Roman  as 
its  modern  derivatives  are  Roman-Italian.  It  retains 
the  colonnade  or  peristyle,  and  adopts  the  Corinthian 
order  in  particular,  doing  it  honour  by  sheer  magnifi- 
cence, and  developing  it  into  its  full  grandeur.  Its 
ornament  is  all  Greek,  but  often  fails  to  be  carried 
out  with  Greek  Charis  or  Taste,*  generally  erring  on 
the  side  of  redundance.  As  opposed  to  pure  Greek) 
Roman  architecture  means  the  great  constructive 
system  of  cupola  vaultings  :  the  round  arch  (primarily 
in  brickwork)  and  the  great  supporting  piers  necessary 
to  support  a  cupola,  which  columns  could  not  do.f 
This  is  the  art  of  the  Pantheon,  which  is  dubiously 
identified  with  the  Augustan  age ;  or  certainly,  as  far 
as  its  portico  is  concerned. 

In  and  after  the  time  of  Constantine,  Roman  Art 
means  Art  as  practised  at  Constantinople,  just  as  much 
as  art  practised  at  Rome.  After  a  time,  (it  may 


*  It  might  be  desirable  that  the  word  Charis  should  be  adopted 
into  our  language.  Its  presence  would  remind  us  of  some  of  our  de- 
ficiencies. It  expresses  a  nameless  grace  :  and  Taste  has  a  sugges- 
tion of  vulgar  indulgence.  We  have  plenty  of  adopted  barbarisms 
like  "  athlete  "  and  "aesthete,"  and  Mr.  Browning  talks  about  phor- 
minxes  and  salpinxes.  Charis  would  introduce  a  new  idea,  very 
much  wanted. 

f  See  Freeman's  "  Historical  and  Architectural  Sketches." 
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be  said  from  the  reign  of  Diocletian*)  Graeco-Roman 
passes  into  Byzantine  and  Romanesque,  the  northern 
races  taking  to  the  latter  :  but  it  should  always  be  re- 
membered that  the  earlier  Art  of  Constantinople  is 
that  of  a  new  Rome,  and  has  as  good  right  to  the  name 
of  Rome  as  any  on  the  banks  of  Tiber.  Rome  and 
Roman  still  mean  Constantinople  and  its  adjective  in 
the  East  and  in  Russia,  though  the  Latin  races  know 
only  the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills  by  that  name. 

The  great  masters  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  were 
struck  with  the  grandeur  and  genius  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Empire,  among  which  they  lived  in  Rome.  They  re- 
turned from  Gothic  to  Roman  forms  of  architecture 
in  a  spirit  of  emulation  which  produced  great  results. 
Brunelleschi  and  Michael  Angelo,  Bramante  and  San- 
sovino,  Inigo  Jones  and  Wren,  built  something  like 
Romans  at  their  best.  Roman  Art  has  since  become 
the  Italian  style,  in  which  all  kinds  of  good  and  bad 
work  has  been  done,  from  the  Casa  Grimani  at  Venice 
to  Gower  Street,  London.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
nameless  varieties  between  them.  Good  architecture 
in  this  kind  is  horizontal  or  trabeated  in  princi- 
ple, and  places  one  story  straightforwardly  on  another. 
But  its  earlier  arches  and  vaults,  raised  as  they  were 
on  great  walls  and  lofty  piers,  soon  began  to  soar  and 
sweep  the  eye  upward  in  their  vast  spirals  and  per- 
spectives, as  do  the  exterior  domes.  Nevertheless 
the  early  Roman  architect  remembered  his  Greek  per- 
spectives, and  long  abode  by  columns  and  entablatures; 

*  Diocletian's  accession  A.D.  284,  died  313. 
Constantine  ,,  305,     ,,     337. 


oh  which  an  attic  story  was  generally  placed,  as  in  the 
Augustan  mode  of  Hadrian,  the  base  of  which  still  re- 
mains as  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  In  Renaissance- 
Roman,  St.  Paul's,  London,  is  another  example  of  the 
attic  story. 

3.  Byzantine,  as  was  said,  means  Graeco-Roman  as 
practised   in    Byzantium  or   Constantinople  ;  and    as 
taught  by  Byzantium  to  the  Middle  Ages.     The  Caro- 
lingian  Empire  under  Charles  the  Great,    strove  to 
learn  of  Rome,  as  Rome  had  learned  of  Greece.     He 
himself  took  great  delight  in  Art,  and  was  vexed  be- 
cause his  sword-hand  could  never  learn  to  illuminate 
MSS.    He  was  struck  by  the  Byzantine-Roman  archi- 
tecture and  mosaics  of  Ravenna,  and  built  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Aachen  in  emulation  of  St.  Vitale  in  the  Italian 
city.     When  the  German  Empire  arose  on  the  wreck 
of  the  Karlings,  Otto  the  Great  married  his  son  Otto 
II.  to  Theophano    or   Nicephora,   daughter  of  Nice- 
phorus  Phocas  :  and  the  Saxon  Court  certainly  intro- 
duced much  good  Byzantine  work  into  Germany,  and 
a  task  for  it  which  has    never   been    lost.     On   the 
Eastern  frontiers  of  Rome,  we  find  good  Byzantine 
building,  with  fine  Mosaics  of  Justinian's  time  (527 — 
565)  at  Mt.   Sinai :  and  in  far   away   Egyptian   and 
Syrian  Churches  ;  and  in   many  Mosques.     Its  orna- 
ment can  generally  be  traced  back  to  ancient  Athens. 
Its  construction  is  Roman,    with   round   arches  and 
vaultings :  for  the  round  arch  proclaims  Rome  every- 
where. 

4.  The    Romanesque    is    the    Northern   branch   of 
Roman,  with  a  climatic  tendency  to  higher  gables  and 
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steeper  roofs,  to  shoot  off  snow  and  rain.  Before  the 
6th  century  was  over,  the  Lombards  had  occupied  the 
plain  between  Alps  and  Apennines*.  The  Franks 
East  and  West  soon  shewed,  like  the  Italian  con- 
querors, that  love  of  representing  natural  things  which 
is  the  root  of  all  art  in  the  human  soul.  Lombard  and 
Frank- Romanesque  mean  Graeco-Roman  art  pursued 
by  the  noblest  Teutonic  races.  Seventh-century 
Churches  are  still  standing  which  give  an  idea  of  their 
first  inventive  efforts  in  building  and  carving.  Some 
parts  of  it  are  said  to  be  as  old  as  St.  Ambrose,  who. 
died  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  His  grave  is 
almost  certainly  authentic :  the  pulpit  is  a  curious 
example  of  early  graphic  effort,  and  the  vine-wood 
doors  are  said  to  be  the  same  leaves  which  were  shut 
in  the  face  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  St.  Michael  of 
Pavia  is  perhaps  next  in  antiquity.  The  style  is  one 
of  massive  walls  and  piers :  of  long  ranges  of  columns 
and  arcades  great  and  small :  the  column  becoming 
highly  ornamental  on  a  small  scale,  yet  retaining  its 
share  of  constructive  work  to  do.  The  octagon  cupola 
and  separate  bell-tower  or  campanile  are  beautiful 
Lombard  features  :  there  is  free  use  of  mosaic  and 
incrustation  without  and  within,  it  is  in  fact  the 
special  exterior  ornament  of  a  Lombard  Basilica. 
Above  all,  there  is  an  insane  fertility  of  genius  in  in- 
ventive sculpture  in  the  Lombard  Churches,  which, 
anticipates  the  spirit  of  Northern  Gothic  :  into  which 
the  style  passes  under  Northern  conditions.  The 
pitch  of  all  roofs  had  to,  be  raised  in  Germany  and 

*  Alboin's  invasion,  568. 
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France  :  and — what  had  probably  still  more  imme- 
diate effect — the  style  was  adopted  by  the  great 
Scandinavian  races.  They  were  woodmen  of  the 
woods,  and  full  of  associations,  both  solemn  and 
beautiful,  drawn  from  their  pine  forests.  Their  habit 
of  eye  was  to  look  up  to  the  light  between  tall  stems  : 
they  delighted  in  forest  flowers  :  they  were  used  to 
clustered  trunks  set  together  as  pillars  for  their  halls  : 
and  in  their  hands  Romanesque  passes  into  Pointed 
Architecture,  which  we  call  Gothic  because  no  Goths 
had  anything  to  do  with  it.  All  the  Norman-French 
and  still  more  English  flower-carving  derives  from  the 
forest-nature  of  the  workman.  It  is  the  custom  of 
many  art-writers  to  inveigh  against  the  chase,  but  we 
do  not  know  what  mediaeval  or  modern  art  either 
would  be,  without  it  and  its  spirit. 

The  Greek  perspectives  of  columns  maintained 
themselves,  and  lost  no  beauty  in  Northern  hands  : 
the  English  builders  seem  to  have  taken  especial 
pleasure  in  them.  Btft  clere-stories,  arcades,  and 
vaulting  shafts  led  the  eye  upwards  as  in  a  forest : 
and  the  vertical  or  uprushing  Gothic  soon  carried  its 
tines  through  towards  the  zenith.  Then  the  great 
Norman-French  style  broke  out  into  a  new  Natural- 
ism of  flower-carving,  which  anticipates  our  modern 
Realist  landscape,  or  is  one  of  its  waymarks  in  Time. 
It  wa!S  far  more  Hellenic  in  principle  than  is  generally 
supposed :  and  thus  our  own  Church  architecture 
gradually  passed  from  the  Norman  form  of  Roman- 
esque into  Early-English,  and  thence  into  the  De- 
corated styles. 
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As  to  the  name  Gothic,  it  means  Getic,  Scythian,  or 
df  Northern  Europe.  The  word  belongs  to  Jornandes, 
the  first  Ostrogothic  or  East-Gothic  historian.  He 
was  born  under  Odovakar  in  468  :  and  lived  for  nearly 
a  century,  employed  in  valuable  labours  of  learning  till 
very  near  his  death.  His  chief  history  is  the  book  De 
Rebus  Geticis,  which  makes  Gothic  a  classic  name ; 
written  in  Justinian's  time,  6th  century.  He  got  the 
substance  of  his  History  from  Cassiodorus,  Theodoric 
the  Great's  best  minister  in  the  early  6th  century. 
As  an  Alan  Goth,  he  extols  his  brethren  in  every  way  ; 
but  he  tells  us  their  traditions  about  themselves,  and 
is  indispensable  to  history. 

"  Gothic  "  at  all  events  means  high  roofs,  pointed 
arches,  and  clustered  columns  carried  up  through 
vaulting  shafts  and  clerestories  well  into  a  roof.  In 
decoration  it  connotes  plenty  of  carving  everywhere, 
and  of  all  manner  of  subject.  It  is  Naturalism  wish- 
ing to  carve  and  paint  everything,  and  has  a  restless 
strength  and  spirit  of  humour,  sometimes  of  ferocity. 
It  has  a  strong  woodland  turn  for  sport,  and  wild  or 
fierce  creatures  :  whose  likeness  it  brings  into  Church 
as  Norman  barons  brought  their  hounds,  or  Border 
shepherds  their  colleys.  It  is  distressed  by  great  sad- 
ness and  gloom  of  religious  thought  at  times,  and 
haunted  by  the  fear  of  hell :  which  drives  it  perpetually 
to  imaginations  of  torment  which  combine  the  rage  of 
the  Northman  with  the  severity  of  the  monk.  The 
faith  of  the  Teutonic  Dark  Ages  with  its  mediaeval 
development,  is  truly  reflected  in  the  contemporary 
Arts. 
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A  short  recapitulation,  and  explanation  of  terms, 
may  be  advisable  before  we  proceed  to  the  word  Re- 
naissance and  its  voluminous  associations. 

In  sum  then — Greek  Art  is  the  art  of  old  Athens, 
and  Roman  of  old  Rome  :  but  as  the  decorative  part 
of  Roman  is  Greek,  the  expression  Graeco-Roman  is 
preferred. 

Byzantine  is  New  Roman,  Eastern  Greek,  or  Con- 
stantinopolitan  :  and  has  curious  ramifications  in  Ger- 
many, and  Northwards. 

Romanesque  is  Roman,  altered  and  adapted  to  their 
uses  by  Northern  races.  It  passes  into  Gothic  as  it 
gets  farther  North,  and  is  handled  by  woodmen  and 
smiths.  The  real  transition  is  in  carrying  the  eye  up 
to  the  roof  by  means  of  vertical  arrangement  of 
columns,  instead  of  running  the  eye  along  a  horizontal 
perspective  of  their  shafts. 

The  various  parts  of  a  column  and  its  superstructure 
ought  to  be  understood  and  remembered  by  any  per- 
son who  reads  any  work  on  Art.  It  is  well  to 
verify  these  descriptions  by  buildings  or  drawings, 
but  careful  reading  will  we  trust  be  sufficient  to  make 
them  intelligible,  and  they  can  hardly  be  re- 
membered without  time  and  observation.  One  often 
notices  in  conversation  that  people  do  not  accurately 
understand  terms,  and  consequently  fail  to  understand 
their  subject. 

The  Shaft  is  the  principal  part  of  a  column,  repre- 
senting the  original  tree-trunk  of  the  earliest  builders, 
Greek  or  Gothic.  It  requires  a  protecting  Cover, 
Head-piece,  or  Capital,as  a  man  does,  to  keep  its  head 
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dry.  This  Capital  has  its  parts  :  the  echinus  or  ovolo 
below  (which  is  convex  in  Doric  and  derivatives,  con- 
cave in  Corinthian  and  congeners);  and  the  plinth,  abacus 
or  flat  tile-cover  above.  The  neck  and  groove  between 
the  ovolo  and  the  shaft  are  ornamental  chippings  on 
the  shaft,  which  need  not  be  considered  here. 

[The  Doric  Column  has  no  Base  :  but  the  convex 
parts  of  the  Base  are  called  torus,  the  concave  scotia, 
and  the  square  part  plinth  or  stylobate.  Plinthon  is 
Greek  for  brick,  and  means  cube  or  oblong  cube,  or  half 
or  quarter-thick  cube  anywhere.  Ovolo  is  from  Greek 
Oon,  an  egg,  convex-shaped  :  Cavetto  is'  Latin,  cavus 
or  hollow  ;  cyma  (the  combination  of  them  both)  is 
Kuma,  Greek  for  wave.  Torus  means  bed,  swelling 
outward  :  scotia  means  shadowy,  retiring  inward.] 

Then  next  above  the  Capital  is  the  Architrave,  or 
connecting  lintel  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
columns.  It  is  generally  left  plain,  or  in  Greece  was 
ornamented  only  with  painted  pattern  ;  which  Roman 
magnificence  afterwards  imitated  in  carving,  with 
luxurious  effect.  Next  is  the  Frieze,  which  carries 
the  sculpture ;  generally  in  panels  called  metopes, 
separated  by  equal  sp'aces  with  incisions  called 
triglyphs,  which  have  the  effect  of  frame  to  the  bas- 
reliefs.  On  the  edge  of  the  architrave  are  little  drop- 
like  projections  called  guttae  :  they  were  not  perhaps 
originally  meant  to  represent  rain-drops,  but  ends  of 
beams  from  above  :  they  seem  to  be  a  remembrance 
of  the  ancient  wooden  architecture  with  which  all 
building  began. 

Then  comes  the  Cornice,  Coronice  or  Crown-piece  in 
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Capital  is  to  the  Column,  so  is  the  Cornice  to  the 
whole  front — which  is  called  Entablature  as  well, 
whether  arches  or  straight  lintels  are  used  between 
the  columns. 

Every  school,  classical  or  other,  should  be  supplied 
with  a  set  of  good  photographs  on  a  large  scale,  or 
6f  accurate  drawings  or  paintings,  to  illustrate  the 
different  styles,  and  verify  such  information  as  the 
above  in  the  eye  of  the  pupil.  In  any  case,  Seeman's 
Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Art,*  should  be  at  hand 
to  enable  him  to  see  what  things  were  like.  The  sub- 
tle and  powerful  appeal  which  is  made  through  the 
eye,  to  the  Imaginative  or  Realizing  faculty,  should 
never  be  underrated :  though  it  is  hoped  that  these 
short  explanations  may  convey  definite  ideas  without 
illustration. 

[There  is  a  means  of  illustration  without  pictures 
which  is  particularly  appropriate  to  the  study  of  His- 
tory :  and  some  real  knowledge  of  that  subject  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  Artist,  if  he  is  to  attempt 
subjects  really  worth  painting.  It  is  the  historical 
novel.  The  Author  has  published  a  list  of  such  works 
in  a  former  book  now  out  of  print,  which  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  insert  here.  Of  course  it  may  be 
enlarged  to  any  extent,  but  these  are  all  highly  inter- 
esting, and  no  man  can  be  considered  an  educate*? 
person  who  has  not  read  most  of  them. 

Greece. — Bekker's  Charicles. 

*  London  :  A.  Ackermann. 
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Kome. — Gallus — Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  Whyte 
Melville's  Gladiators.  Kingsley's  Hypatia.  Pater's 
Marius. 

Mediaeval. — Bulwer — Harold,  Rienzi,  Last  of  the 
Barons.  Scott — Betrothed  and  Talisman,  Ivanhoe, 
Quentin  Durward,  Anne  of  Geierstein — many  of 
James's  novels. 

Renaissance.— -&.  Eliot's  Romola  in  particular. 

Miss  Yonge  gives  an  excellent  though  long  list  in 
her  Conversations  on  Books  in  the  "Monthly  Packet.0] 

Renaissance  means  the  revival  or  return  to  life  of 
classical  art  and  Knowledge.  The  word  is  specially 
applied  to  the  period,  which  Italians  call  Cinque  Cento, 
and  we  the  i6th  Century  :  since  the  classics  were  then 
reduced  to  grammar  for  general  use,  and  were  made  a 
part  of  all  liberal  education,  which  they  afterwards  un- 
fortunately monopolized.  As  for  the  Arts,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  they  had  ever  quite  expired,  as  miniature, 
mosaic  and  Lombard  architecture  seem  to  have  main- 
tained their  existence  through  the  Dark  Ages.  But 
they  certainly  revived  in  the  North  of  Italy  in  the  i  ith 
century,  and  from  that  to  the  I3th  :  in  the  architecture 
of  Buschetto  and  the  sculpture  of  Niccola  Pisano. 
The  Cathedral  and  Baptistery  of  Pisa  are  the  typical 
buildings  of  the  early  Renaissance,  and  the  elder 
Pisano's  return  to  Greek  models  of  Sculpture,  and  to 
Greek  study  of  nature  in  Sculpture,*  is  the  best  way- 

*  Pisano  was  horn  1205-7.  The  "  Hunting  of  Melanger,"  and 
other  ancient  Sculptures  were  kept  in  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa  till  the 
completion  of  the  Campo  Santo  in  1293.  Pisano  went  to  Padua 
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mark  of  its  aera.  He  had  worked  under  Byzantine 
masters  or  from  Byzantine  models,  all  conventional, 
and  tending  to  pattern  rather  than  to  Nature.  He 
studied  an  old  Greek  bas-relief,  brought  from  Greece 
in  Pisan  galleys,  and  placed  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  his 
native  city.  His  life  and  work  may  be  said  to  extend 
nearly  over  the  I3th  century :  and  the  i4th  finds 
Dante  and  Giotto  together  at  Padua  in  its  first  years 
(1305-6) :  when  Dante  was  40,  and  the  great  Realist 
and  humorist,  Nicolas'  successor,  was  painting  the 
Arena  Chapel. 

There  is  an  open  question  how  far  the  Byzantine 
Greeks  of  the  nth  century  may  claim  to  have  in- 
structed Italian  artists,  such  as  then  existed — Monte 
Casino  was  founded  in  528,  and  the  Benedictine  Rule 
of  study  seems  to  have  included  all  liberal  arts  from 
the  first.  Probably  the  orthodox  Church  subjects, 
with  late  additions,  and  the  conventional  methods  of 
treatment  were  kept  up  in  Italian  monasteries  as  well 
as  Greek. 

No  doubt  the  Lombard  yth  and  8th  century  sculp- 
ture at  Pavia,  Lucca  and  elsewhere  in  N.  Italy  was 
strong  and  progressive,  though  wild  and  rude.  But 
still  there  was  a  Schola  Graeca  at  Rome  in  the  8th 
century ;  and  a  good  deal  of  Byzantine  instruction 
came  to  Italy  through  Venice,  her  Eastern  State. 
Anyhow  Niccola  Pisano  studied  the  older  bas-relief  from 
Athens.  He  saw  that  the  earlier  Greeks  did  things 
more  like  true  nature  than  the  new  Greeks  of  Byzan- 

1231.    The  Baptistery  Pulpit  at  Pisa,  his  typical  work,  was  completed 
1260.     Dante  was  born  five  years  after. 
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tium,  and  obtained  far  more  beauty  in  consequence  : 
and  he  and  Giotto  taught  Italy  and  the  world  to  work 
in  the  same  way.  Cimabue  found  Giotto  drawing  his 
ram  on  a  hillside  in  the  Appenine,  and  this  was  in  fact 
the  great  Renaissance  or  Renewal  of  the  Arts,  that 
men  were  once  more  strong  and  willing  enough  to  go 
back  to  Nature,  to  the  source  that  never  can  fail — that 
they  began  again  to  look  at  God's  Book  of  Nature 
and  labour  in  it.  It  was  not  that  they  took  up  with 
non-religious  or  profane  subject,  they  did  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Art  was  employed  chiefly  on  religious  sub- 
ject for  two  centuries  after  Pisano  at  least.  But  the 
change  was,  that  when  the  painter  had  to  represent  a 
Saint  or  Angel,  he  did  not  go  to  a  Greek  manual  for  a 
recipe  how  to  copy  some  traditional  picture,  but 
chose  some  beloved  or  beautiful  man  or  woman,  and 
painted  him  or  her. 

Art  on  that  principle  was  already  Humanist,  and 
already  Revived.  But  artists  and  scholars  were  full 
of  admiration  for  the  past ;  and  with  increased  power 
and  knowledge  of  the  great  achievements  of  classical 
days,  a  genuine  and  noble  feeling  of  enthusiasm  for 
all  classic  works  arose.  It  was  neither  anti-Christian 
nor  un-Christian  in  itself.  It  was  zeal  for  learning : 
the  Naturalists  fell  heartily  on  painting,  sculpture 
and  the  book  of  Nature.  Fra  Angelico  represents  re- 
ligious painting  in  many  minds  ;  but  he  worked  from 
Nature :  his  Angels  are  painted  from  Florentine 
maidens,  and  his  Heaven  is  full  of  plain  portraits 
of  elderly  Dominicans  he  knew  :  they  are  represented 
as  dancing  for  ever  and  ever  with  the  Angels  in 
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flowery  mowing-grass.  The  picture  is  beautiful ;  but 
I  hope  its  aesthetic  and  cultured  admirers  will  never 
any  more  fall  foul  of  the  simple  imaginations  and  hopes 
of  heaven,  which  children,  and  the  poor  and  old  also, 
may  be  comforted  with  in  modern  hymns  or  sermons. 
Rafael  paints  angels  playing  on  fiddles.  The  cultured 
public  allow  that :  and  if  they  do,  I  do  not  see  why 
they  should  quarrel  with  angelic  harps,  or  say  they 
will  be  tired  of  psalmody  in  Heaven.  Those  of  us  who 
get  there  will  probably  have  learned  to  like  it  quite  in- 
tensely. Many  will  remember  the  end  of  the  first  part 
of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  That  is  an  extremely  high 
Imagination,  and  very  perfect  religious  Art ;  just  like 
Angelico's,  and  more  wonderful :  for  it  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  faith  and  hope  of  an  English  tinker,  and  not 
of  an  Italian  gentleman,  turned  monk  because  of  his 
gentle  spirit. 

All  the  three  Arts  were  certainly  in  full  life  and 
action  from  the  days  of  Niccola  Pisano,  if  they  were 
dead  before.  But  he  makes  so  decided  a  mark  on  his- 
tory, that  his  birth  in  1205-7  is  our  Dest  era  of  renewal. 
Florence  was  always  the  great  Italian  school  of  Draw- 
ing, Venice  of  Colour  :  Rome  was  the  great  exhibition- 
hall.  Three  names  are  popularly  adopted  as  repre- 
sentative in  drawing :  the  Umbrian  Raffaelle,  the 
Florentines  Michael  Angelo,  and  (of  late)  Sandro 
Botticelli.  Three  Venetians,  Titian,  Tintoret  and 
Veronese,  may  represent  the  colourists.  And  the  latter 
are  more  especially  concerned  with  our  own  schools. 
Fpr  it  is  through  their  grand  landscape  of  the  Northern 
hills  of  Cadore,  as  by  Rembrandt  and  Rubens  North 
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of  the  Alps,  that  the  great  traditions  of  Landscape  are 
historically  connected  with  our  own  practice.  More- 
over, Albert  Diirer  lived  at  Venice  in  1506,  and  was 
on  special  terms  of  kindness  with  John  Bellini.  His 
patient  exactness  of  drawing,  and  his  effort  to  put 
everything  faithfully  down  that  he  has  seen  in  a  land- 
scape, connect  him  both  with  Turner  and  the  Ideal 
Landscapists,  and  with  Holman  Hunt,  in  whose  works 
the  Ideal  and  the  Real  are  most  closely  realized. 
Those  who  have  seen  Diirer's  great  oil  painting  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Cross  (now  at  Vienna)  will  know  how 
curious  is  the  resemblance  of  its  land  and  sea  distance 
to  those  of  Turner.  But  the  truth  is  that  our  own 
Naturalist  school,  founded  on  happiness  experienced 
in  Landscape,  is  original  and  not  derivative.  Its  real 
history  begins  in  the  last  century.  It  is  a  growth  of 
the  English  spirit  of  all  ages,  but  it  did  not  outgrow 
till  100  years  ago  :  from  natural  love,  at  last  recog- 
nised as  good,  of  the  fields,  herbs,  woods  and  the 
chase.  These  things,  and  the  remains  of  ancient 
houses  redolent  of  these  things,  make  our  grand- 
fathers' England  so  pleasant  to  our  thoughts  now. 
This  is  as  old  as  the  hills  and  the  dales,  but  it  never  was 
taught  us  by  man.  The  taste  for  Natural  representa- 
tion is  the  same  in  Crome  of  Norfolk,  or  in  Turner  of 
Oxford,  or  in  Richardson  of  Newcastle,  as  in  the  palae- 
olithic draughtsmen;  there  is  no  difference  in  their 
spirit :  though  one  school  used  watercolour  and  paper, 
and  the  other  worked  with  chips  of  flint  on  shoulders 
of  mutton. 

For  a  great  school  of  art  the  one  necessity  is  a  great 
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wish  to  draw.  Painting  and  poetry  are  akin  as  to  de- 
scriptive idea.  The  love  of  Nature  may  find  vent 
either  way.  Milton's  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso 
are  long  processions  of  pictured  images ;  the  perfect 
words  make  one  see  or  hear  Shakspere  on  daisies  pied 
and  violets  blue,  and  the  times  when  daffodils  begin  to 
peer,  and  icicles  hang  by  the  wall,  and  milk  comes 
frozen  home  in  pail,  on  chanticleer,  the  cuckoo  and  the 
owl — all  country  sounds  as  well  as  sights.  In  all 
this  he  is  spokesman  for  all  England  :  all  of  us  can  feel 
like  that ;  and  everybody  of  observant  habit  may  have 
(the  graphic  instinct,  and  want  to  draw  the  flowers, 
and  familiar  graphic  incidents ;  and  the  cuckoo 
and  owl  as  well.  Such  subjects  still  please  us 
best.  What  we  really  have  or  ought  to  have  learned 
from  the  Ancients  of  painting  is  reverence  for  what 
they  have  done,  and  aspiration  after  them  to  walk  in 
their  way,  and  do  our  subjects  in  their  form,  and  even 
methods.  But  that  is  not  done  by  simply  copying 
them,  or  by  compositions  from  their  works,  which  are 
virtually  copies.  The  best  way  to  follow  Titian, 
granting  of  course  fair  knowledge  of  tools,  methods, 
and  materials,  is  first  to  copy  parts  of  his  pictures, 
then  to  go  to  Cadore  and  try  to  draw  its  woods  and 
peaks  as  he  did. 

For  Claude  and  the  Poussins,  who  represent  what  is 
called  French  Classical  Landscape,  they  do  not  seem 
to  be  much  use  to  any  English  student  from  nature — 
after  a  certain  point,  when  he  has  acquired  some 
facility  of  composition  and  can  use  paint  and  brushes 
accurately.  They  are  excellent  to  look  at  for  persons, 
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who  have  not  studied  either  nature  or  pictures  ;  they 
have  led  many  to  enjoy  painting.  They  have  always 
pleased  the  dilletante  and  collector,  whatever  that 
may  be  worth.  They  all  develope  the  ancient  methods 
and  materials  of  oil-painting  better  than  we  do. 
Claude  faithfully  studied  many  effects  of  sun-light, 
small  waves  and  vegetation  ;  and  had  special  mastery 
of  tone  under  afternoon  sunshine :  that  is  to  say  of 
values  or  relations  of  light  and  shadow  according  to  dis- 
tances and  other  conditions.  But  he  seems  to  have 
been  satisfied  with  Nature  when  he  had  stored  his 
memory,  or  his  Liber  Veritatis,  with  effects  and  parts 
enough  for  a  course  of  pictures,  in  which  he  repeated 
himself  ad  libitum.  One  can  hardly  imagine  either  of 
these  masters  multiplying  aspects  of  Nature :  or  yet 
completing  a  picture  in  the  open  air  :  had  they  done 
so  they  would  not  have  made  such  mistakes  in  tree- 
drawing.  Their  genuine  pictures,  Claude's  in  par- 
ticular, will  always  command  a  price  in  the  market. 
There  is  a  Charis  in  his  work  which  seems  to  indicate 
natural  refinement  and  good  heart :  and  his  sunshine 
is  always  worth  having.  His  works,  and  many  copies 
of  him,  have  been  eagerly  bought  in  England,  and  per- 
haps they  are  so  much  admired  because  so  much 
money  is  invested  in  them.  The  market  is  the  most 
powerful  of  critics,  and  it  is  not  directed  by  abstract 
considerations  of  beauty  or  excellence.  There  is 
a  good  remark  on  Nicolas  Poussin  (the  "  learned  " 
Poussin,  and  greater  of  the  two)  that  he  did  much, 
and  many  things  well  :  but  literally  nothing  which 
Titian  had  not  done  better. 
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These  masters  may  be  taken  as  representing  decora- 
tive landscape,  with  sufficient  resemblance  to  Nature 
not  to  offend  inexperienced  eyes,  and  much  real  merit 
of  execution  and  composition.  But  our  third  Period 
of  Art  is  that  of  the  revived  study  of  nature  for  her  own 
sake,  with  a  kind  of  devout  delight  in  the  beauty  of 
God's  work.  This  really  has  been  and  is  the  spirit  of 
many  or  most  of  our  best  landscape  painters,  a  very 
numerous  body.  And  in  this  spirit,  though  in  the  ab- 
stract terms  which  belong  to  his  subject,  Dr.  B.  F. 
Westcott  defines  Christian  Art  and  its  Office  as  fol- 
lows.* 

"  Christian  Art  embodies  the  twofold  conception  of 
the  spiritual  destiny  of  the  Visible,  and  of  a  spiritual 
revelation  through  the  visible"  .  .  (p.  350). 
"  All  forms  and  moods  of  Nature  have  their  '  reli- 
gious'  aspect,  if  religion  be,  as  it  assuredly  is,  the 
striving  towards  unity  of  man,  the  world,  and  God." 

Or  again,  p.  348,  "  Christian  Art  is  the  interpre- 
tation of  Beauty  in  life,  under  the  light  of  the  Incar- 
nation." It  seems  to  one  who  has  had  much  experi- 
ence of  life,  art,  and  religious  teaching,  that  these 
words  may  mark  an  era  of  progress,  increased  useful- 
ness and  personal  happiness,  to  the  whole  artistic 
profession,  or  to  all  artists  who  will  receive  them. 
Many  of  course  will  not  do  so ;  but  there  they  are,  the 
deliberate  utterance  of  one  of  the  first  theologians  in 
England  or  elsewhere. 

The  advanced  Naturalism  of  Titian  and   Tintoret 

*  Epistles  of  S.  John  (p.  326)  Excursus  at  end  on  Relations  of 
Christianity  and  Art. 
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gives  full  expression  to  the  modern  feeling  of  respect 
and  love  for  Nature,  which  makes  a  man  desire, — in 
plain  words,  to  do  all  things  as  like  her  as  he  can  see 
them  :  which  of  course  involves  the  obligation  to 
leave  out  as  few  facts  as  he  can  get  in  without  spoil- 
ng  his  composition.  The  work  of  Holman  Hunt  is 
unpopular  with  both  artists  and  the  public,  because 
he  has  shewn  how  very  large  an  amount  of  detailed 
facts  can  be  brought  into  a  great  picture  without  loss 
of  greatness.  But  this  feeling  of  fulness  of  love  for 
Nature  even  to  detail  has  advanced  in  our  days  with 
studies  of  Natural  Science,  for  this  reason :  that 
anatomists  and  physiologists  look  very  hard  at  struc- 
ture, and  make  great  use  of  the  microscope.  Con- 
sequently they  learn  to  see,  they  learn  the  use  and  the 
power  of  their  own  eyesight.  Hence  has  followed  a 
great  demand  for  accurate  art  from  men  of  science. 
The  graphic  love  of  Nature  may  have  gained  a  good 
deal  from  that  method  of  inductive  enquiry  into 
nature  which  bears  the  name  of  Bacon.  But  the  love 
of  Nature  was  with  us  in  England  long  before  Bacon, 
and  before  the  scientific  Renaissance,  when  Chancer 
went  out  to  hear  the  small  birds  sing  on  a  May  morn- 
ing, and,  like  Wordsworth  in  after-days,  was  micros- 
copically interested  in  the  daisy  : — so  that 

"  Down  on  knees  anon  right  I  me  sette, 
And  as  I  could  this  freshe  flower  I  grette 
Kneeling  always,  till  it  unclosed  was 
Upon  the  small  and  soft  and  sweete  grass." 

\Vords\vorth  does  not  say  he  knelt   down  close  :  but 
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he  must  have  looked  pretty  hard  at  his  daisy  in  the 
sun  to  have  noticed 

"  The  beauty  of  its  star-shaped  shadow,  thrown 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  a  naked  stone/' 
This  is  Naturalist  Art,  it  is  the  same  spirit  in  Holman 
Hunt  as  in  Turner.  One  has  intense  view  of  facts  in 
distance  and  middle  distance,  the  other  in  foreground. 
And  this  sight  and  insight  based  on  affection  for  the 
subject  is  the  same  in  all  the  new  French  school  of 
landscape.  One  sees  the  charm  of  French  rivers  and 
coasts  and  wild  green  shades  and  happy  harvest  fields 
in  Breton  and  Daubigny  and  Corot :  and  the  severer 
solemnity  of  natural  life  in  Legros  and  Francois  Millet, 
and  the  school  of  more  painful  realism.  Whether  a 
man  expresses  himself  in  cunning  words,  or  by  the 
cunning  eye  and  hand,  he  has  the  making  of  a  true 
painter,  if  he  gives  us  his  ideal  with  evident  sense  of 
form  and  colour. 

But  this  observant  love  of  Nature  is  of  two  kinds, 
and  one  is  not  so  genuine  as  the  other.  A  man  may 
take  to  her  because  his  heart  is  set  to  dwell  on  the 
beauty  of  God's  works,  which  is  the  happy  way  :  or  he 
may  turn  to  inanimate  things  because  he  has  quarrelled 
with  mankind.  Some  flee  into  the  wilderness  because 
they  find  wild  delightful  things  there  :  others  because 
they  find  the  civilized  world  too  hot  to  hold  them  : 
and  these  may  again  be  divided  into  the  ascetics,  who 
dread  the  world  for  its  sinfulness,  and  the  rebels  who 
have  sinned  against  society  themselves.  This  is  in 
fact  the  difference  between  such  love  of  nature  as  we 
find  in  Shakspere  and  Milton,  and  in  Byron  and 
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Shelley.  As  for  the  ascetics,  they  may  be  left  out  of 
the  question,  as  it  is  irrelevant  to  them.  They 
often  choose  beautiful  spots  for  their  dwelling :  but 
not  on  account  of  beauty.  "  We  do  not  come  here  to 
look  at  the  mountains,"  said  the  brother  of  the 
Grande  Chartreuse  to  Prof.  Ruskin.  He  did  not  like 
them,  and  lived  among  them  for  that  reason  :  but  no 
doubt  he  loved  mankind.  A  misanthropic  or  senti- 
mental recluse  learns  to  love  the  hills  because  he  dis- 
likes mankind.  Neither  is  likely  to  be  a  good  land- 
scape-painter :  and  we  think  a  decided  affection  for 
his  fellow-creatures  as  well  as  for  hills  and  dales  a 
necessary  ingredient  in  the  latter  character.  For  all 
landscape  high  and  low  has  necessary  associations 
with  Humanity :  which  make  their  appeal  either  by 
introduction  of  figures  and  incident,  or  suggesting  the 
desiderium  of  them  in  their  absence. 

It  may  seem  unfortunate  for  the  more  pensive  and 
vegetarian  view  of  natural  beauty  which  rightly  pre- 
vails among  landscapists,  that  the  graphic  instinct  is 
so  frequently  found  in  the  hunter.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise  ?  He  has  to  look  at  the  loveliest  and  rarest 
scenes  in  Nature  for  his  living,  just  like  the  landscape- 
painter.  And  we  think  that  a  ground  of  distinction 
may  be  taken  on  this  point ;  that  the  harder,  more 
dangerous  and  more  primitive  paths  of  the  chase 
retain  a  dignity  and  picturesqueness  which  distinT 
guishes  them  from  any  way  of  killing  things  at  ease. 
At  all  events  it  must  be  noted  that  the  first  known 
intellectual  efforts  of  primitive  man  are  graphic ;  and 
that  they  are  the  efforts  of  hunters  who  knew  nothing 
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but  the  chase :  of  course  in  its  most  dangerous  forms. 
To  find  excellent  outline,  as  good  as  that  of  ancient 
Egypt,  executed  by  men  who  knew  nothing  of  agricul- 
ture, of  domesticated  animals,  or  of  the  use  of  pottery, 
is  entirely  bewildering :  but  that  is  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  ironically  so-called,  of  the  real 
origin  and  progress  of  mankind. 

To  this  we  must  return  :  for  the  present  we  have 
reached  the  development  of  Modern  Naturalist  Art 
in  English  Landscape  :  for  the  now  parallel  French 
school  of  equal  merit  may  be  claimed  by  England,  as 
having  arisen  in  great  measure  from  generous  sym- 
pathy with  the  works  of  Constable  and  Gainsborough. 
The  works  of  Turner,  and  of  Holman  Hunt,  are  per- 
haps best  to  choose  on  our  own  side  of  the  Channel, 
as  representative  of  the  two  natural  divisions  of 
naturalist  art.  Both,  like  Pheidias  and  every  true  work- 
man, paint  what  they  see  (which  is  Realism)  as  they 
see  it  (which  is  Idealism  or  Imagination).  But  it  is 
the  habit  of  seeing  in  Turner,  to  choose  the  idea  of 
things  as  seen  all  together  at  a  distance :  and  it  is  the 
habit  of  seeing  in  Hunt  to  distinguish  things  in  and 
near  foreground  with  microscopic  intensity,  as  to 
form,  perspective,  values  of  colour  in  tone,  and  purity 
of  colour  itself.  Both  observe  with  deep  sentiment : 
and  it  seems  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  both,  that  their 
feeling  breaks  forth  as  naturally  over  quiet  home- 
scenery  and  daily  detail  of  English  life,  as  over  Swiss 
forests  and  snows,  or  in  high  thought  and  allegoric 
symbolism.  If  Millais-Jias  attained,  as  many  think  he 
has,  the  greatest  command  over  all  natural  beauty 
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singleness  of  Hunt's  character,  the  lofty  subjects  he 
has  achieved,  above  all  the  sustained  devotion  of  his 
Art  to  the  Glory  of  God  in  His  works,  make  him  the 
typical  English  Master  of  our  day.  He  has  always 
laboured  not  only  to  finish  his  pictures  to  his  owrt 
exacting  conscience  ;  but  in  every  one  to  master  some 
new  artifice  of  technique,  or  paint  something  not 
painted  before,  or  at  least,  better  than  ever  done 
before.  With  the  highest  Ideal  conceptions  and  aims, 
he  is  Realist  of  all  Realists  in  truth ;  and  he  of  all 
men  has  best  carried  out  in  its  best  sense,  the  am- 
biguous maxim  of  Art  for  Art's  sake. 

Now  that  we  have  most  of  us  opportunities  of  study- 
ing many  excellent  works  in  French  and  German  Art, 
we  have  only  to  consider  how  much  is  to  be  learned 
from  both,  and  one  may  think  with  comfort,  how  much 
so  many  of  our  best  students  are  learning  from  both. 
For  here  as  in  so  many  things,  idleness  and  consequent 
want  of  system,  are  against  the  English  student,  and 
in  proportion  as  he  is  aroused  to  labour  and  method, 
he  will  learn  and  gain  ground.  It  is  noted  by  a  great 
French  painter,  that  the  best  English  are  always  ad- 
vancing, because  they  learn  of  everybody,  yet  never 
lose  their  own  strong  points.  And  the  fact  is  that 
these  depend  greatly  on  constitution,  conscience  and 
morale.  The  English  student  (we  mean  the  ideal  one 
•of  course)  has  an  advantage  in  a  certain  passion  for 
Nature,  and  desire  to  render  all  things,  that  should  make 
him  understand  that  continental  superiority  in  drawing 
and  conventional  composition,  which  can  cover  a  great 
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canvass  with  expressive  figures  in  a  day  or  two,  His 
out-of-door  habits  give  him  a  keen  untutored  eye  for 
colour :  and  he  finds  he  must  learn  its  values  in  light 
and  shade ;  and  to  that  end  he  must  go  to  the  won- 
derfully toned  palette  of  Legros  or  some  such  master, 
for  a  limited  keyboard  of  perfect  harmony.  He  is  full 
of  enterprise,  and  love  of  flood  and  field  :  and  he  finds 
that  nothing  but  discipline  can  tame  those  feelings 
down  into  efficiency.  It  seems  to  the  author  (after 
experiences  of  the  Artist's  Corps  in  camp)  that  good 
painters  make  good  soldiers,  because  their  moral 
habit  is  that  of  enthusiasm  bowed  down  by  discipline. 
Onr  last  lecture  must  consist  chiefly  of  comparisons 
and  of  practical  hints.  Thus  far  we  have  got,  that 
Representative  Art,  Greek,  Roman,  or  English,  is 
inseparable  from  Nature,  and  from  Man's  conception 
or  Ideal  oi  Nature :  consequently  that  any  work  of 
art  worth  having  is  alike  Real,  Ideal,  Objective,  Sub- 
jective— and  much  besides.  Also  we  have  seen  that 
the  Ancient  Greek  Figure-schools,  and  our  own 
modern  school  of  landscape,  deal  with  different  sub- 
ject in  the  same  spirit,  and  in  methods  embodying  the 
same  principles. 


LECTURE  IV. 
ENGLISH  TEACHING,   EXAMINATION  AND  WORKING. 

AFTER  expending  most  of  our  space  on  historical 
periods  of  graphic  art,  it  seems  advisable  for  us  to  give 
some  comparisons  of  the  works  of  men,  their  objects 
styles,  and  methods — which  may  lead  to  useful  practi- 
cal hints  for  Students  in  their  own  work.  All  are 
students  or  learners,  it  is  true,  in  a  real  sense ;  since 
Michael  Angelo  confessed  himself  one  at  fourscore  : 
but  at  the  other  end  of  experience  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  if  you  are  to  learn  to  draw  there  is  only  one 
way  of  learning,  represented  well  enough  by  our 
national  course ;  and  that  amateur  art  is  no  art  at  all 
unless  it  reaches  a  certain  technical  standard,  by 
methodical  discipline.  And  let  us  now  contrast  the 
teaching  of  two  great  and  genuine  artists,  who  both 
I  suppose  had  their  troubles,  and  have  both  done 
work  of  high  excellence.  I  mean  Mr.  Tinworth,  and 
the  Primitive  Man  who  did  etchings  of  bears  and 
reindeer  and  the  contemporary  fauna  on  shoulders  of 
palaeolithic  mutton  or  venison. 

There  will  be  found,  in  Professor  Geikie's  Prehistoric 
Europe,  in  Professor  Ruskin's  first  course  of  Oxford 
Lectures,  in  Mr.  Collier's  Primer  of  Art  and  else- 
where, woodcut  copies  of  drawings  incised  on  bones 
in  the  Palaeolithic  period.  Archaeological  Geology  dis- 
tinguishes two  Stone  Ages,  and  these  are  of  the  ear- 
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;iier.  They  are  anterior,  at  least  to  one  great  geologi- 
cal change  in  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  surface  of 
Europe :  the  great  caves  of  Massat,  Dept.  Ariege, 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  have  produced 
many  examples :  of  their  antiquity,  beyond  range  of 
all  sane  chronology,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  there 
they  are.  There  are  found  representations  of  fish, 
seal,  ox,  ibex,  red-deer,  reindeer,  great  Irish  elk, 
horse,  and  mammoth  or  woolly  elephant.  These  were 
scratched  on  bones  ;  and  so  in  their  time  were  several 
chapters  of  the  Koran.  Some  of  these  outlines  are 
.even  shaded.  Dr.  Geikie  figures  a  capital  sketch  of  a 
reindeer  feeding,  with  a  boggy  background,  which 
might  remind  a  Norwegian  traveller  of  the  Lapp  camp 
at  Tromso.  It  was  found  near  Schaffhaiisen.  It  seems 
at  present  that  the  workman  was  a  savage  hunter, 
with  no  notion  of  agriculture,  pottery,  or  of  domesti- 
cating any  creature.  His  tools  were  all  of  flint  and 
chert,  not  of  other  hard  stones,  as  in  the  Neolithic 
age.  He  is  associated  (Prehistoric  Europe,  p.  42)  with 
the  cave-deer  and  the  mammoth  :  with  a  time  when  the 
whole  of  Northern  Europe  was  under  ice,  and  when  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were  certainly  no  warmer 
than  those  of  the  Baltic  are  at  present.  Nevertheless 
these  outlines  are  not  only  good,  but  nearly  as  good  as 
they  can  be,  for  graphic  spirit  and  accuracy :  as  good 
as  the  Egyptian  drawings  which  immediately  preceded 
those  of  Greece.  It  is  thought  that  the  artist's  powers, 
like  Greek  culture,  depended  greatly  on  leisure  :  that 
he  whiled  away  the  long  winter  nights  in  his  cave; 
conversation  about  hunting,  probably  analogous 
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to  hunting  men's  talk  in  our  own  times  :  and  that  such 
converse  was  illustrated  by  these  drawings.  They 
shew  how  good  art  may  be  accomplished  by  eye,  hand 
and  attention,  without  systematic  instruction ;  but 
their  excellence  is  as  unaccountable  as  the  preter- 
natural acuteness  of  the  savage  senses.  That  people 
who  so  excelled  in  Art  should  be  entirely  without 
craft,  is  a  wonder  which  requires  many  further  dis- 
coveries for  its  explanation. 

Line  etching  is  the  first  step  towards  carving  in  re- 
lief :  and  bas-relief  and  moulding  are  closely  connected 
in  practice.  And  with  this  earliest  art  under  difficul- 
ties may  be  compared  one  of  the  latest  and  most  strik- 
ing phenomena  in  English  sculpture,  the  emergence  of 
Mr.  Tinworth  at  Lambeth.  The  earlier  part  of  his  life 
seems  to  have  been,  if  possible,  less  favorable  to  an 
artist  than  the  hunter's  craft  and  cave.  He  was  born 
and  bred  in  Lambeth  and  Walworth.  His  father  was 
a  small  wheelwright,  and  a  person  much  to  be  lamented 
on  all  accounts  ;  his  mother  is  styled  a  dissenter  of 
some  narrow  denomination — but  her  heart  and  mind 
seem  to  have  been  formed  as  she  formed  her  son's,  by 
unremitted  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  per- 
sonal walk  with  God,  and  the  finding  Him  for  one's 
own  self  and  life  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  are 
great  facts  of  Religion  which  form  the  English  Puritan 
character.  Everybody  is  familiar  with  their  deficien- 
cies. Everybody  is  prepared  with  examples  of  misap- 
plied texts  and  crack-brained  error.  Members  of 
the  Anglican  Church  may  consider  with  grave 
comfort  to  themselves  the  >  work  of  the  Holy 
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Scriptures,  read  as  Holy  and  the  guide  of  life,  in  all 

Christian  people  whom  she  claims.      This  is  not  the 
place  to  consider  how  wide  and  deep  and  searching 
and   edifying   that   work    is  in  countless   readers   of 
ordinary  intellect,  or  of  no  special  gifts  :  nor  to  enquire 
the  nature  of  the  Grace  of  God  which  attends  the  read- 
ing of  His  word,  with  prayer  through  Christ  to  walk  in 
it.     We  should  ourselves  say  at  all  events  that  if  the 
blessing  on  lives  thus  led  had  not  been  indefinitely 
great  since  the  Reformation,  the  Religion,  State  and 
Society  of  England  would  all  have  perished  long  ago. 
But  George  Tinworth  grew  up  in  a  Biblical  atmosphere, 
his    mind   was    early   filled  with  ideas   which  would 
occupy    many   lives  to  realize :    but   his   own   great 
powers — not  ill-trained  after  all — have  been  devoted 
to  such  realization  from'  the  first,  and  will  probably  be 
so  to  the  end.     This  is  a  British  craftsman  or  workman, 
who  never  was  anything  else,  nor  probably  desires 
anything  else.  This  is  our  nineteenth  century  Pheidias  : 
his  God  is  our  God ;  the  heroes  he  moulds  are  Saints 
and  Apostles.     Once   more  a  great  inventive  genius 
has  appeared,  with  no  Hellenic  culture,  with  HQ  sweet- 
ness of  training  whatever,  and  with  the  light  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  only.      It  is  right  to  understand  and 
proclaim  what  forces  of  character,  what  culture  and 
abounding    richness    of    invention*    and    energy    of 
realization    have    come    triumphant   out   of   London 
back   streets ;    from    a  woman's   teaching    of    Holy 

*  "  Full  of  fire  and  zealous  faculty — breaking  its  way  through  all 
ponveutionalism   to   such  truth  as  it  can  conceive  :  able  also  to  con 
ceive  far  more  than  can  rightly  be  expressed  on  this  scale."    Ruskin.. 
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Scripture,  and  Mr.  Sparkes's  in  fhe  Lambeth  Art 
School.  English  Scripturism  and  Hebraism  may  be 
unattractive  to  refijied  criticism — but  they  have 
strengthened  this  poet-sculptor's  heart  so  that  he  has 
lived  in  uncomplaining  strife  through  sufferings  like 
Frangois  Millet's — privations  and  labours  which  would 
have  crushed  Shelley,  Chatterton,  or  Swinburne, 
like  eggshells.  The  English  Department  art  schools 
may  have  their  faults,  and  the  Royal  Academy  is 
a  well  abused  institution  :  but  they  did  teach  Tinworth 
to  draw  and  model. 

We  have  only  time  in  passing  to  commend  to  our 
readers  Mr.  Gosse's  monograph  on  George  Tin\vorth,f, 
and  tiie  late  M.  Alfred  Sensier'sJ  beautiful  and  perfect 
biography  of  F.  Millet.  Both  suffered  perhaps  worse 
things  than  the  palaeolithic  hunter  "with  his  bones, 
and  his  stones,  and  his  bows ;"  but  both  were 
taught  their  work  early,  and  had  that  one  advan- 
tage, amidst  all  the  complicated  distresses  of  a 
lamentable  civilization.  And  we  must  here  repeat 
that  at  whatever  stage  of  incompleteness  our  system 
of  art-teaching  is,  it  is  beyond  measure  better  than 
none  at  all,  or  than  the  sort  of  thing  we  remember. 
Forty  years  ago  Drawing  was  considered  an  useless 
kind  of  effeminate  accomplishment  which  led  to  noth- 
ing. About  10  per  cent,  of  lads  in  schools  were 
allowed  to  give  two  hours  a  week  to  it,  which  time 
they  spent  chiefly  in  cutting  pencils,  eating  sand- 
wiches, and  conversation.  The  drawing  master  did 

f  Fine  Art  Society,  148,  New  Bond  Street. 

%  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Gardens. 
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all  the  drawings,  Which  were  exhibited  at  the  end  of  the 
half,  and  were  naturally  thought  rather  like  each  other. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  how  less  could  have  been  done  with 
the  time,  out  of  official  life.     But  in  the  last  30  years 
it  has  been  gradually  comprehended  that  drawing  is 
worth  a  good  deal,  not  in  the  artist's  way  only,  which 
is  that  of  Beauty,  but  in  the  graphic  or  educational 
way  also  :  as  a  specially  vivid  and  instructive  way  of 
expressing  or  impressing  ideas.      Art  is  one  thing. 
Fine  Art  another.     There  is  a  graphic  language  of  ex"- 
pression  by  Symbol.     Forty  years  ago  at  least  the  best 
living  lecturers,  as  Prof.  Phillips,  of  Oxford,  used  to 
rely  much  in  their  own  rapid  illustrations  on  the  black- 
board :  and  instruction  of  that  kind  is  rightly  made  a 
part  of  our  Course  for  Teachers.      I  believe  that  skill 
enough  to  make  rapid  graphic  memoranda  is  required 
of  all  attendants  on  Prof.  Huxley's  lectures  ;  that  their 
knowledge  of  the  actual  appearance  of  phenomena  may 
be  ascertained  beyond  mere  verbal  description.    Again, 
a  soldier  requires  landscape  sketching  now  :  a  correct 
drawing  of  a  valley  may  avert  defeat :  an  eye  accus- 
tomed to  mountain  drawing,  or  to  the  chase,  will  drop 
on  any  probable  point  of  attack,  where  a  force  may  be 
masked,  and  that  at  considerable  distance.     Even  if 
artistic  drawing  be  left  to  itself,  there  will  still  be  left 
grave  reason  for  learning  to  draw  correctly  and  with 
graphic  spirit :  and  beauty  and  fine  art  will  generally 
follow  of  themselves.     Every  student  must  begin  at 
the  beginning,  with  the  simple  and  menial  operations 
with  which  Rafael  and  Michael  Angelo  were  first  em- 
ployed, according  to  Cennini's  Manual. 
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The  frailty  of  all    learners   is  to  want  to  do  fine1 
things  before  they  can  do  plain  things.  Graphic  gram- 
mar, or  correct  drawing  to  scale,   comes  before  Fine 
Art.     And  the  reason  English  people  don't  draw  well 
is  that  they  will   not  recognize   this.     They  possess 
genuine  feeling ;  but  'are  impatient  of  mental  exer- 
tion :  and  they  always  want  the  fineness  without  the 
Art.     Art  is   re'^vi;,  skill :  and  skill  means  hard  work, 
beginning  at  the  beginning  :  and  working  itself  into 
Fineness  or  Beauty,  from  small   and  dull  beginnings. 
The  author  never  taught  drawing  professionally :  but 
he  has  had  a  good  many  irregular  pupils  at  various 
stages,  and  of  different  capacities,  and  has  been  for 
many'  years  an  Examiner  on  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, employed  to  test  the  skill  of  cadets  entering 
Woolwich,  of  midshipmen  of  the  Britannia,  aspirants 
to  Indian  Forest  Service,  clerks  to  Boards  of  Works, 
of  all  sorts  of  people.  He  has  examined  in  the  Oxford 
Middle  Class  Delegacy,  and   inspected  Art  Schools, 
Grammar  Schools,  and  so  on.     Some  remarks  from 
experience  maybe  worth  giving.  First,  there  is  progress 
or  improvement ;  only  there  is  so  much  room  for  more 
of  it.     Secondly,  the  system  of  our  South  Kensington1 
teachers  is  certainly  a  good  one  for  elementary  in- 
struction :  that  is  to  say,  any  boy  or  girl  may  probably 
learn  enough    by  it  to  enable   him,   either  to   enter 
a  good    cast-school,    or    try    for    admission    to    the 
R.  A.  School.     Thirdly,  the  difficulty  of  all  teachers 
here  as  every  where,  is  this,  that  students  will  not  be- 
gin at  the  beginning,  and  will  rush  at  the  interest  of 
every  copy  or  example.     They  don't  like  uninterest- 
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ing  copies,  and  they  wont  face  the  methodical  work 
of  an  interesting  one.  They  think  it  is  to  be  all  plea- 
sure— that  there  may  be  hard  work,  but  no  dull  work  : 
they  want  always  to-be  doing  something  beautiful  or 
interesting,  and  shirk  mathematics,  measuring,  arid 
methodical  hard  practice.  They  won't  begin  at  the 
beginning,  even  when  a  drawing  is  put  before  them  to 
copy  for  an  examination.  Surely  they  have  all  been 
told  over  and  over  by  their  unhappy  instructors  that 
right  measuring  lines  must  come  first,  and  that  they 
cannot  put  in  the  details,  which  make  the  interest, 
till  they  know  exactly  the  right  place  for  details  to 
come  in.  Yet  they  will  not  get  the  main  lines  first, 
they  will  fly  at  some  passage  they  like — they  will 
often  do  that  neatly,  yet  place  it  somewhere  all  wrong, 
out  of  its  place  in  the  picture,  where  it  sets  everything 
else  wrong.  Students  must  have  faith  to  know  how, 
when  they  have  once  got  the  measuring  lines  right, 
all  the  nice  ones  come  to  them  at  once  quite  easily. 
The  pleasant  part  of  the  work,  which  seems  at  last  to 
hiake  the  copy  like  the  real  thing,  comes  last,  it 
is  true ;  but  it  comes  quite  naturally  and  easily,  and 
with  such  confidence  in  the  touches  and  lines,  because 
one  knows  where  they  ought  to  be.  First  in  all  draw- 
ing, measuring  lines  almost  straight  :  then  outlines 
of  masses  :  then  leading  lines,  which  break  up  masses 
subordinately :  then  the  minor  lines  of  expressive 
detail.  Beware  of  expressive  detail  before  the  time  ; 
know  exactly  where  the  decisive  hue  or  touch  you 
long  to  give  is  to  come,  before  you  give  it.  What 
they  call  setting  out  a  drawing  is  half  the  battle.  It  i* 
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the  same  thing  in  freehand  copying,  that  composition 
is  in  original  work.  When  you  have  set  out  the 
work,  and  found  a  place  for  everything,  you  under- 
stand what  the  whole  will  be  :  then  you  have  to  draw 
all  the  parts,  and  that  will  not  take  very  long,  while 
you  stick  to  your  clear  view  of  the  whole. 

We  used  to  set  a  great  deal  of  Diirer  to  our  candi- 
dates, and  then  I  made  the  curious  discovery  that 
appreciation  and  feeling,  if  not  properly  kept  back, 
are  in  the  pupil's  way,  because  they  disgust  him  with 
elementary  work,  and  therefore  with  the  right  way  of 
doing  advanced  things.  Let  me  just  say  that  anybody 
who  will  try  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time  to  draw  a 
square  five  inches  in  the  side,  off  the  shoulder,  with- 
out resting  the  hand  ;  and  to  inscribe  a  circle  in  it  ; 
can  teach  himself  to  draw,  and  nobody  can  stop  him  : 
and  that  anybody  who  does  that  well  knows  what  real 
artistic  pleasure  is,  and  will  make  a  painter  if  he  goes 
on.  But  young  people  want  interesting  subjects  and 
examples,  and  when  they  get  them  they  are  too  im- 
patient to  do  them  right.  They  have  not  been  tamed 
by  learning  right  methods.  If  you  draw  the  five  inch 
square,  or  three  inch  if  you  like,  you  cannot  help 
getting  a  scale  of  inches  into  your  head,  and  you  will 
always  be  able  to  measure  your  drawing  by  inches 
and  half-inches.  Then  you  will  draw  everything  to 
scale,  and  get  things  peacefully  right  in  their  right 
order,  with  increasing  interest  all  through  your  draw- 
ing. The  irritable  genius  is  apt  to  go  wrong  both  in 
uninteresting  exercises  and  in  interesting  work  like 
copying  Diirer.  He  is  listless  and  careless  over 
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and  get  right.  Nor  will  he  do  Diirer  any  better,  be- 
cause he  will  not  set  his  heart,  first,  on  correct 
rendering  of  the  leading  lines.  Sometimes  good  feel- 
ing may  prevail  to  make  him  take  the  chief  measure- 
ments methodically  :  but  the  thing  is  to  get  the  method 
and  habit  of  calculation  to  scale.  Examiners  and 
teachers  often  forbid  measuring  with  rule,  compasses, 
or  a  strip  of  paper,  in  the  room :  sometimes  one  may 
not  even  hold  up  one's  pencil.  But  what  can  they  do 
to  a  person  who  has  a  foot  rule  in  his  head  ?  Such  a 
mental  standard  is  obtained  by  drawing  squares  in  inches 
and  half-inches,  on  anything  and  at  any  spare  time. 

It  is  lamentable  to  execute  caricatures  of  a  great 
man's  work  and  not  see  that  they  are  carica- 
tures. Young  people  used  to  think  they  had  special 
intuitions  by  which  they  could  "  feel,1"1  and  express 
the  feeling  of  a  master's  manner  and  touch — as  they 
were  sagely  wont  to  put  it.  We  remember  setting 
a  small  clear  bit  of  Diirer  landscape  (woodcut)  to  about 
60  or  70  candidates  in  some  branch  of  Her  Majesty's 
Service.  It  is  our  conscientious  impression  that  not 
one  of  them  did  line  for  line  right  in  facsimile,  pen  for 
graver,  as  they  should  and  might  have  done.  They 
nearly  all  thought  they  could  imitate  Diirer's  manner 
without  following  his  lines.  Only  four  or  five  did  the 
copy  the  right  size,  but  most  made  it  too  large  :  and 
nearly  all  affected  quaintness  and  tricks  of  pen  and 
ink,  so  as  to  imply  that  they  had  original  views  of  the 
Durerism  of  Diirer.  This  great  master  has  suffered 
from  being  the  fashion.  The  public  has  heard  all 
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about  his  manner,  feelings,  symbolisms,  inner  inten- 
sities, environments,  and  the  burgher  life  of  Nurem- 
berg :  we  are  informed  on  his  life,  his  wife,  his  friends, 
travels,  and  bargains  on  his  travels,  his  effect  on  the 
European  mind,  and  what  he  meant  by  the  Knight 
and  Death.  But  the  student  of  drawing  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  any  of  these  matters,  or  with 
anything  of  Diirer  except  the  accuracy  of  his  lines. 

The  study  of  the  arts  has  grown  a  much  more  real 
and  manly  pursuit  in  these  days,  because  the  student 
now  must  reach  the  level  of  professional  execution  if 
he  does  not  mean  to  be  ridiculous.  The  workman  is 
the  only  critic  of  work  ;  and  there  are  so  many  trained 
daughtsmen  and  women  now-a-days,  that  the  old 
allowances  for  amateurism  can  be  made  no  longer. 
It  is  dreadful  to  make  solemn  exhibitions  of  works  out 
of  drawing,  and  ask  skilled  opinion  on  rubbish,  not 
knowing  what  rubbish  it  is  yourself.  A  very  little 
genuine  work  will  save  you  from  that,  because  it  will 
assuredly  teach  you  what  the  real  standards  are.  But 
if  you  can  once  get  into  the  circle  of  standard  execu- 
tion in  ever  so  simple  things  :  if  you  can  learn  to  draw 
a  good  line  and  gradate  a  jampot  evenly  from  white 
to  grey,  then  you  have  gained  a  real  and  new  power. 
You  can  do  something :  and  you  can  begin  to  judge 
of  others'  doing. 

Professor  Poynter  drily  complains  that  there  is  an 
English  "  manner  "  or  "  mannerism "  in  painting, 
which  consists  in  disguising  ignorance  ;  and  is  gener- 
ally known  as  cleverness.  It  is  not  yet  sufficiently  un- 
derstood by  the  British  Student  what  a  thing  it  is  nof 
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to  be  ignorant :    not  to  need  clever  evasion  and  slur- 
ring, all  over  your  picture,  of  things  you  cannot  do  and 
ought  to  be  able  to  do.     What  a  great  and  noble  thing 
is  real  execution  in  every  art  and  craft,  even  in  sports 
and  games.     What  a  genuine  thing  it  is:  how  un- 
affected,  how   unpretending,    how    unattainable    ex- 
cept by  fair  means,  how  impossible  to  assume  when  you 
haven't  got  it.    Drawing,  when  you  come  to  draw,  in  a 
fair  examination,  admits  of  no  imposture  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing.     If  A.  B.  can  draw  C.  D.  well,  at  such  and 
such  time  and  place,  why,  he  can  draw  so  far.     You 
can  try  anybody's  eye  for  colour  in  five  minutes,  if  you 
give  him  a  red,  a  yellow,  and  a  blue,  and  tell  him  to 
match  a  given  grey.     Nobody  can  inscribe  a  circle  in 
a  five-inch  square,  on  a  black  board  off  the  shoulder, 
who  has  not  learnt  to  do  it  with  meritorious  labour. 
Practical  art  excludes  what  we  call  Cram  ;  it  cannot 
be  got  up  by  rote.     When  a  number  of  competitors 
meet  to  draw   a   given    object   for  an    examination, 
it  really  is  of  no  great  importance  if  all  or  any  of  them 
may  have  drawn  it  before,  perhaps  repeatedly.  What- 
ever is  fairly  done  is  done,  and  if  the  work  has  merit  the 
performer  has  merit.     It  is  the  same  with  music  :  only 
that  nobody  as  a  rule  gives  the  time  to  elementary 
drawing  which  every  school  girl  devotes  to  her  scales. 
There  is  no  seeming  to  know  when  you  have  to  do 
something.     That  is  one  reason  why  artists  sulk  at 
critics  ;  that  literary  persons  are  skilled  in  displaying 
omniscience,  and  getting  credit  for  imperfect  informa- 
tion as  perfect :  which  would  ruin  an  honest  painter, 
or  any  person  who  professes  honesty.     Skill  wins,  and 
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ought  to  win  favour  :  because  you  cannot  shew  it  if 
you  have  not  got  it,  nor  more  than  you  have  got.  The 
subjects  of  competitive  drawing  for  the  Royal  Academy 
School  are  always  well-known  casts,  which  all  students 
have  drawn :  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  that  competition 
is  a  good  test  of  real  merit.  A  pianiste  may  rehearse  a 
performance  ever  so  often  :  but  if  at  the  end  it  is 
brilliantly  played,  why  she  can  play.  There  is  so  much 
in  doing,  beyond  talking  or  reading :  without  the 
former  one  cannot  judge  of  difficulties  overcome,  of 
methods,  operations,  materials  nor  media  ;  nor  can  one 
see  the  working  with  the  result  before  one.  You  may 
have  seen  all  the  Titians  in  Europe  :  but  unless  you  are 
a  painter  you  cannot  see  the  perfect  beauty  of  the 
painting,  or  know  the  greatness  of  the  owner  of  that 
hand. 

And  this  is  the  workman's  quarrel  with  aesthetics 
and  culture  and  social  patronage  of  art,  and  all  the 
fashions,  vogues  and  crazes  connected  with  it,  that 
they  really  stop  the  way,  distract  from  the  real  thing, 
and  lead  to  nothing  except  emptiness  and  falsehood. 
Whatever  is  taken  up  by  Society  must  suffer  injury  : 
as  Society  is  in  fact  a  crowd  of  persons  who  have 
no  time  for  real  attention  to  anything  except  each 
other  :  and  who  invariably  take  superficial  views  and 
prefer  sham  to  reality.  And  all  practice  of  art  is 
sham,  which  does  not  begin  with  correct  drawing  in 
line  and  form.  So  that  we  see  a  great  number  of 
methods,  materials  and  processes  constantly  brought 
forward,  to  enable  Society  to  produce  art-work  with- 
out drawing ;  and  even  when  good  in  themselves,  they 
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only  do  harm  by  encouraging  vanity  and  folly.  There 
has  of  late  been  a  rage  for  etching  on  copper,  by  per- 
sons alike  ignorant  of  nature  and  unpractised  in  hard 
point  and  line  drawing.  Whereas  etching  is  of  all 
artistic  pursuits  the  most  entirely  appropriated  to  ex- 
perienced draughtsmen  who  have  studied  Nature  and 
their  subjects  all  the  days  of  their  lives.  It  is  exactly 
the  sort  of  work  a  student  should  not  attempt.  Its 
rapidity  when  well  done  mades  it  look  easy,  and 
people  think  it  not  very  different  from  fancy-scratch- 
ing on  one's  blotting  paper  in"  intervals  of  letter- 
writing.  They  fancy  they  can  follow  Mr.  Haden  or 
Mr.  Hamerton  without  years  of  work  in  the  studio 
and  the  open  field,  without  a  thought  of  the  knowledge 
and  the  labour  implied  in  those  facile  sprays  or  slashing 
foregrounds.  To  look  at  the  matter  with  the  com- 
monest common-sense  :  if  you  cannot  draw  and  shade 
well  with  black  chalk  or  ink  on  white  paper,  how  can  you 
do  it  with  an  etching  needle  on  waxed  copper,  bright 
on  black,  where  your  bright  scratches  are  to  be  the 
shade,  and  the  black  the  light? — where  your  effect 
produced  on  the  plate  is  to  be  the  very  reverse  of 
what  you  want  to  get  ultimately  on  the  paper  ? 

It  can  hardly  be  repeated  too  often  that  times  are 
changed  in  the  study  of  Art,  and  that  ignorant  work  is 
inexcusable  now,  which^might  pass  andjeven  deserve 
applause  60  years  ago,  when  ans  artist,  a  landscape- 
painter  in  particular,  had  to  teach  himself.  David 
Cox  taught  himself  through  scene-painting  ::  Harding 
elaborated  a  system  of  his  own,  which  might  suffice 
even  now,  if  students  would  work  out  his  lessons  thor- 
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oughly.  It  was  excusable  then  to  do  things  from  Nature 
which  shewed  your  sense  of  colour  and  form,  though  you 
could  not  realize  them  thoroughly.  Cox's  works,  at 
least  those  by  which  he  lived,  are  rather  impressions 
of  Nature  than  finished  records :  more  sketches  than 
pictures.  It  is  only  futile  and  idle  to  think  of  "  draw- 
ing in  his  style"  as  they  call  it.  He  began  with  a 
scene-painter's  knowledge  of  effect :  which  is  very 
great :  and  had  observed  his  favourite  country-subjects 
from  childhood,  which  is  very  rare  :  and  no  one  can 
have  his  style  without  his  knowledge.  A  style  means 
the  way  in  which  skill  is  brought  to  bear  on  Nature  : 
and  cannot  be  acquired  or  imitated  without  long  de- 
votion to  Nature  and  the  tools. 

Nevertheless  the  Graphic  Instinct  is  a  good  thing,  a 
widely-distributed  thing,  and  affects  English  people, 
at  home  and  in  the  Colonies,  vividly  and  generally  and 
according  to  no  known  law.  I  have  a  son  in  Queens- 
land whose  hours  not  spent  in  the  saddle  are  generally 
devoted  to  drawing,  with  the  help  of  one  or  two  books 
on  practical  art*  :  and  these  pages  may  come  into  the 
hands  of  many  like-minded,  who  really  want  to  begin 
themselves,  and  if  possible  to  make  a  good  beginning 
— beyond  reach  of  help.  Now  a  good  beginning  con- 
sists in  doing  things  which  will  teach  you  to  execute  a 
correct  line  and  a  correct  form,  both  to  correct  scale. 

*  Harding's  ''Lessons  on  Drawing":  "Walker's  Handbook": 
"The  Oxford  Manual  of  Practical  Art":  and  "Our  Sketching 
Club  "  ^Macmillan)  form  a  kind  of  amateur's  library  :  but  Poynter's 
Freehand  copies  are  indispensable  for  practice. 
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A  line,  be  it  observed  is  not  a  form,  but  the  outward 
limit  of  a  form.  "  Form  "  applies  to  solids,  and  involves 
shading,  relief,  and  perspective.  When  you  can  copy 
a  flat  drawing  of  solid  objects  involving  these  con- 
ditions in  a  workmanlike  way,  with  good  lines  and  good 
shade  and  gradation,  you  can  go  on  to  draw  and  shade 
objects.  Flowerpots  are  about  the  first  to  choose, 
then  jampots,  which  are  more  difficult :  then  an  ewer 
with  plain  bands  round  it :  then  the  same  in  a 
basin  :  and  when  you  can  draw  that  off  the  shoulder 
and  shade  it  quite  round  by  gradation,  you  can  take 
brush  and  sepia. 

Line  drawing  is  all  measuring,  actual  if  permitted  : 
if  not  you  must  do  it  in  the  eye  by  calculation.  A 
system  of  self  instruction  in  the  latter  has  been  sug- 
gested for  odd  times.  It  is  not  well  to  scrawl  on  blot- 
ting paper,  but  one  may  have  a  spare  sheet  of  cartridge 
paper,  or  a  white  slate,  or  best,  a  black  board.  There 
may  be  a  spare  five  minutes  when  business  really  is  at 
a  stand.  Then  take  a  bit  of  chalk  or  a  pencil  in  your 
hand  like  a  foil,  and  draw  a  straight  firm  line  from  left 
to  right,  five  inches  long.  Do  it  by  careful  guess  of 
eye,  then  measure  inch  by  inch.  Then  complete  a 
square,  drawing  always  from  the  shoulder  and  moving 
the  whole  arm  :  always  making  a  dot  first  to  draw  your 
line  to.  Measure  and  correct.  It  will  not  take  many 
five  minutes's  to  enable  you  to  measure  by  inches  in 
your  head ;  and  that  is  the  beginning  and  middle,  at 
least,  of  good  drawing. 

Then  for  shading :  first,  for  five  minutes  at  a  time, 
practise  covering  one  of  your  squares  with  parallel 
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shoulder,  firm  and  dark,  £inch  from  each  other.  Cross 
them  with  others,  the  other  diagonal  way :  then  draw 
right  lines  across  both  horizontally.  Do  it  always  from 
side  to  side  of  your  square  (which  of  course  you  will 
vary  in  size).  Then  fill  up  all  the  little  interstices, 
where  the  three  lines  cross  each  other  with  little 
crosses,  and  try  to  make  the  whole  square  a  surface  of 
uniform  shade.  This  is  the  method  of  our  schools  and 
of  all  schools  :  a  few  examples  of  good  shading  are 
easily  obtained,  and  one  is  really  enough. 

Poynter's  and  Dyce's  Exercises  have  been  men- 
tioned :  they  are  very  cheap,  and  give  invaluable 
teaching  as  to  setting  out  drawing  by  the  proper 
measuring  lines  :  which  is  all  preparatory  to  composi- 
tion and  design,  and  teaches  you  a  great  deal,  quite 
unconsciously.  Drill  and  discipline  do  so  much  more 
than  we  know  for  us — if  only  we  are  faithful  to  them. 
What  years  of  training  may  go  to  one  moment  of  vie-, 
torious  action  !  it  is  true  in  great  things  and  small. 
What  a  thing  in  all  life  is  plodding  away  in  faith  ! 

Then  for  gradation.  With  the  soft  point,  chalk 
pr  pencil,  you  will  find  it  easy  to  gradate  off, 
when  once  you  have  learnt  to  cover  a  space  with 
good  flat  tint  by  means  of  lines.  And  after  some 
practice  of  this  sort,  it  will  be  well  to  buy  a  good 
medium  size  sable  brush,  with  longish  hair,  and  begin 
brush  work.  Never  use  a  bad  brush,  it  is  bad  economy 
first  and  last.  Set  up  your  jampot  on  a  piece  of  whity- 
brown  paper  between  you  and  the  light.  Mark  where 
£he  light  falls  on  it,  and  where  the  shadow  falls  from 
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it.  There  will  be  a  noticeable  spot  or  streak  of  high 
light.  Take  up  your  brush  pretty  full  with  the  lightest 
tint  of  sepia  you  can  make,  and  carry  it  over  all,  jam- 
pot and  shadow,  all  except  that  high-light  streak,  and 
let  it  dry.  Then,  one  shade  darker,  leaving  a  space 
round  that  high  light,  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  always 
drying  between.  After  three  or  four  coats,  mark  the 
cast  shadow  which  falls  from  the  jar.  It  will  be  dark, 
but  keep  it  as  light  as  possible.  Never  mind  the  edges 
of  your  coats  of  colour,  they  do  no  real  harm,  and  can 
be  smoothed  and  gradated  down  by  fine  brush-lines — 
hatching  we  call  them  :  and  always  let  dry  before  re- 
commencing. 

You  must  always  remember  the  difference  between 
shade  and  cast  shadow.  Shade  is  the  gradation  of 
light  or  dark,  which  makes  a  jampot  look  round, 
Shadow  is  the  dark  form  of  the  pot  itself  cast  on  the 
table  opposite  the  high  light.  A  white  thing  in  shade 
is  still  white,  and  not  so  dark  as  its  shadow  cast  on  a 
grey  surface.  So  much  for  beginners  by  themselves. 
This  sort  of  practice, — taking  the  squares  and  circles, 
is  a  good  way  to  begin,  and  will  do  much  to  prepare 
you  for  regular  study.  To  those  who  can  use  brush 
and  sepia  well,  the  following  wrinkle  is  commended. 
You  cannot  think  how  nice  it  is  to  draw  certain  forms 
"  into  the  wet"  with  the  brush,  so  as  to  leave  softened 
edges  and  melting  tints.  For  clouds,  waves,  and  the 
first  masses  of  trees,  it  is  quite  necessary.  Only,  first, 
you  must  know  the  forms  you  are  putting  on,  and 
stick  to  them.  Secondly,  keep  the  colour  in  your 
brush  always  rather  dry  and  rather  strong:  so  as  to 
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use  the  brush  like  a  very  soft  chalk,  which  blends  itself 
as  it  goes  on.  Copy  a  photograph  of  a  cloud  or  a 
wave  this  way,  and  you  will  soon  see  its  advantages. 

All  this  is  for  those  who  cannot  at  present  get  regu- 
lar teaching.  Everybody  who  cares  for  it  gets  help 
sooner  or  later.  But  once  more  be  it  said  that  Art  is 
Nature ;  and  that  for  any  success,  any  original  work  in 
Art,  you  must  observe  and  contemplate  and  remem- 
ber, and  store  up  truths  of  nature.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  at  first  one  ought  to  do  elementary  work  in  an 
art-school,  and  that  art-school  success,  when  you  have 
got  it,  may  end  in  your  caring  for  nothing  but  studio 
and  school,  and  such  mere  fragments  of  Nature 
as  can  be  brought  into  the  school.  English  Natur- 
alist painting  cannot  quite  be  learnt  by  painting 
primroses  in  pots.  Open-air  painting,  and  finish 
to  the  last  in  the  open  air,  is  necessary — you 
cannot  be  master  in  this  kind  without  it.  You  must 
learn  how  to  study  in  the  School  of  South  Kensington, 
certainly :  but  you  must  study  after  all,  in  the  school 
of  Hunt  and  Ruskin,  which  is  Nature.  The  only  sug- 
gestion I  can  make,  is  Mr.  Hamerton's  very  able  and 
thoughtful  one :  that  the  landscape  painter,  at  home 
and  in  early  days,  should  do  a  good  deal  of  work  at 
Portraits,  which  are  Nature. 

Observation  of  feature  and  expression,  with  their 
subtle  changes,  must  tend  to  excellence  in  observation 
in  all  other  things  :  and  observation  is  what  Nature 
teaches  you,  and  the  school  does  not.  It  is  time  for  a 
sensible  concordat  between  Figure  and  Landscape  ; 
allowing  that  the  Landscape-Painter  ought  to  draw 
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both  face  and  figure,  and  both  to  a  certain  point  of  ex- 
cellence. But  when  that  standard  has  been  reached, 
when  the  landscapist  has  been  a  year  or  two  in  the 
cast-school,  he  should  certainly  begin  in  the  open  air, 
choosing  easy  subjects  for  himself.  Of  course,  much 
depends  on  the  use  of  modest  or  easy  colouring  at 
first.  Turner,  it  is  said,  went  on  long  with  three 
colours  only,  light  red,  Prussian  blue  and  raw  umber. 
Surely  he  must  have  used  yellow-ochre  :  one  seems  to 
see  so  much  in  his  work :  and  of  course  he  had  black 
and  white.  And  if  you  added  to  these,  gamboge,  rose 
madder  and  cobalt,  for  natural  brightness ;  emerald 
green  and  orange  vermilion  for  extra  pleasure,  and 
brown  pink  for  warm  transparent  shade — that  is  a 
dozen,  and  enough :  better  say  crimson  lake  instead 
of  black.  Whatever  colours  you  use,  it  will  always 
be  best  to  arrange  them  for  use  according  to  their 
pitch  of  tone,  from  white  to  black — it  tends  to  keep 
your  work  in  tone.  The  12  given  would  come  thus  : 
white:  yellow  ochre  :  gamboge  :  emerald  green  :  orange 
vermilion:  rose  madder:  light  red:  brown  pink  :  cobalt: 
Indian  lake  :  Prussian  blue  :  raw  umber.  Professor 
Legros  said  the  oil  palette  should  be  "  tout  comme  un 
piano,"  and  the  comparison  is  very  valuable  and  sug- 
gestive. 

We  are  given  to  associating  ourselves  for  all  sorts 
of  purposes  now.  There  is  no  reason  to  say  anything 
against  it,  but  association  does  not  apply  much  to 
drawing,  which  is  a  personal  and  individual  accom- 
plishment. Two  heads  are  better  than  one,  but  two 
hands  are  not.  Still  it  is  nice  to  have  people  interested 
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with  one  in  one's  studies,  and  if  we  don't  all  belong  to 
a  well-governed  school  or  atelier,  which  is  best,  we 
may  form  a  Drawing  Society.  We  shall  want  a  Secre- 
tary to  do  the  tiresome  work  ;  and  ladies  make  very 
good  secretaries,  because  they  generally  take  pains, 
and  can  scold  the  erring  member,  male  or  female, 
better  than  men.  There  must  be  a  critic,  to  look 
over  the  drawings  once  a  month :  and  he  ought  to 
be  a  well-read  and  well-bred  painter,  and  to  say  just 
what  he  means.  Everybody  should  do  a  drawing  once 
a  month,  at  least,  for  the  Society  ;  and  they  should  be 
sent  (carriage  paid  always)  in  a  strong  leather  port- 
folio (which  is  the  only  article  the  Society  need 
possess) — sent  first  to  the  critic,  and  then  all  round 
the  members,  with  his  remarks.  They  are  found  an 
excellent  relish  to  afternoon  tea.  There  had  better  be 
two  classes  in  the  society  :  probationary  and  full  mem- 
bers. The  first  should  do  drawings  from  the  cast,  or 
other  progressive  elementary  work ;  and  the  Critic 
and  Secretary  should  settle  when  they  can  be  passed 
into  full  membership. 

All  full  members  should  undertake  to  make  rapid, 
but  always  careful  sketches  in  travelling :  trying 
always  to  produce  intelligible  expressions  of  their  im- 
pressions of  new  scenes.  Some  course  of  reading  in 
poetry  and  history  is  very  desirable  for  all  members 
of  Drawing  Clubs:  at  all  events  they  should  know 
something  of  Ruskin's  larger  and  earlier  works,  and  of 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson. 

It  is  much  better  not  to  have  prizes,  or  exhibitions, 
or  anything  but  careful  drawing  and  colour.  Com- 
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petition  distracts — to  say  the  least.  And  as  these 
societies  require  but  a  small  quantity  of  work  from 
their  members,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  that 
as  progressive  and  as  well-aimed  as  possible.  They 
depend  very  much  on  the  standard  merits  of  their  best 
members.  The  ideal  person  has  had  a  training  in  the 
Cast-school ;  learnt  simple  perspective,  worked  faith- 
fully at  foreground  objects ;  studied  Turner's  water- 
colour  distances  and  middle  distances  :  and  finally, 
succeeded  in  verifying  Turner  in  Nature,  and  finding 
some  of  his  effects  to  study  from  nature  in  his  turn. 
Such  a  student  will  have  picked  up  some  of  the  secrets, 
the  incommunicable  secrets,  of  Composition.  Why  is 
it  that  one  person  sits  down  in  a  wood,  or  on  a  hill- 
side ;  and  sees  everything  in  good  opposed  masses, 
with  a  way  into  the  picture  and  through  it ;  and 
and  some  guiding  object  to  that  way  in  the  fore- 
ground, to  keep  everything  in  its  place  ?  Why 
do  others  complain  they  can  see  none  of  those 
things?  Probably,  because  they  have  not  copied 
Turner's  simpler  pencil  sketches,  or  from  the  Liber 
Studiorum :  probably  because,  if  they  have  tried  to 
copy  something  of  his,  it  has  been  some  difficult  and 
beautiful  effect  they  have  never  seen  in  Nature :  be- 
cause they  have  not  sought  and  found  Turner  in 
Nature,  if  indeed  they  have  learnt  to  see  Nature  in 
Turner. 

If  any  reading  can  teach  or  contribute  to  teaching 
Composition  in  Landscape,  it  is  the  various  analyses 
of  Turner's  works,  from  the  actual  scene  of  the  first 
sketch,  to  the  unity  of  associated  thoughts  which 
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makes  the  finished  picture,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  Modern  Painters.  Importantdirections 
for  landscape  drawing  in  and  out  of  doors  were  given 
in  Prof.  Ruskin's  small  book  on  Drawing  from  Nature. 
That  book  is  out  of  print,  but  the  Professor  gave  the 
author  of  these  Lectures  leave  to  embody  nearly  the 
whole  of  it,  with  all  its  illustrations,  in  a  book  called 
Our  Sketching  Club,  published  by  Macmillan  about  10 
years  ago.  It  is  still  found  useful,  he  believes ;  chiefly 
to  those  who  live  much  in  the  country. 

There  remains  only  a  few  words  as  to  original  sub- 
jects. Everybody  who  is  fit  to  be  a  landscape-painter 
has  his  own  choice,  and  his  own  special  pleasures  in 
natural  scenery  :  and  his  own  impressions,  faithfully 
followed  out,  will  assuredly  produce  original  pictures, 
fresh  in  inspiration,  if  not  new  in  subject.  Original 
subjects  come  to  us  from  Nature,  or  from  other  men's 
thoughts  derived  from  Nature.  You  may  see  a  picture 
among  mountains,  by  a  river,  or  under  green  leaves, 
and  it  may  come  upon  you  then — that  is  a  scene  for 
Roderick  Dhu,  or  Rosalind,  or  Tristram,  or  Hylas,  or  any 
such  person.  Or  your  memory  may  be  storied  with 
passages  from  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  As  you  like  it, 
The  Morte  d' Arthur,  or  The  Myths  of  Herakles.  In 
the  first  case,  make  a  good  study  on  the  spot  straight- 
way, and  lay  it  up  in  your  archives.  Never  lose  a 
natural  scene,  the  like  of  which  has  struck  deep  into 
the  soul  of  a  poet  before  you.  You  have  so  much  in 
common  with  him,  even  if  you  are  as  prosaic  as  Turner 
looked,  and  was  not.  In  the  second  case  (which  is 
the  more  frequent,  unless  you  both  read  and  are  out 
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of  doors  a  good  deal) — keep  your  pet  passages  in 
mind,  and  look  out  for  scenes  to  fit  them  when  you 
can.  Roaming  with  a  hungry  heart  is  very  good|for 
anybody  who  can  manage  it,  and  practically  it  is  quite 
possible  at  some  time  of  the  year  for  most  members  of 
sketching  clubs. 


MEMORIAL  CHART. 

Art,  or  accessible  Works  and  Monuments  of  Art, 
before  the  Cinque  Cento,  may  be  divided  into  two 
epochs  of  (say)  1000  years. 

EP.  I.  Greek,  or  Graeco-Roman :  say  from  500  B.C. 
(for  Ageladas  and  precursors  of  Pheidias)  to  Alaric's 
sack  of  Rome  410  A.D.  Transition  date  between 
Greek  and  Graeco-Roman  is  certainly  146  B.C. 
(destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius). 

EP.  II.  Byzantinism  :  and  the  successive  Renais- 
sances :  Ostrogothic  (?)  Lombard,  all  Northern  Ro- 
manesques ;  Pisan,  and  Florentine :  till  Italo-Gothic 
skill  in  Drawing  culminates  in  Raffaelle  and  Michael 
Angelo.  Let  this  begin  with  the  5th  century  mosaics, 
chiefly  at  Ravenna:  and  end  with  1492  (Columbus' 
year,  and  death  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici)  when  Michael 
A.  was  17,  Raffaelle  9,  and  Holbein  6  years  from 
birth. 

EPOCH  I.    GREEK  AND  GR^CO-ROMAN  (6TH  CEN- 
TURY B.C.  TO   END  OF  4TH). 

First  School.     500 — 400  B.C.  (with  traces  of  spiritual 
motive). 

(  Pheidias  and  Alcamenes. 
Masters— Ageladas    •<  Myron. 

(_  Polycleitus,  &c. 

Easiest  Accessible  Works. — Elgin  Marbles  :  Venus 
of  Milo,  Discobolus — various  Doryphori  and  Ana- 
dumeni. 


Second  School    (Naturalism   verging  on  Sensualism) 
400 — zoo  B.C. 

Masters. — Praxiteles,  Scopas,  Lysippus,  &c. 

Works. — Niobe  Groups.  Fauns,  Satyrs,  Aphrodites 
and  Apollinos,  &c.,  &c. 

Third  School  of  science  and  eclectic  copying.     B.C. 
200 — 200  A.D. 

Masters.  —  Cleomenes,  Agesander,  Athenodorus, 
Glykon,  &c.,  &c. 

Works. — Laocoon  (?)  Germanicus.  Warrior  of 
Agasias.  Gladiator. — For  Graeco-Roman  portrait  sculp- 
ture, see  J.  H.  Parker's  Photographs  of  Roman 
Sculpture. 

EPOCH  II.    BYZANTINE  TO  EARLY  FLORENTINE,  AND 

CINQUE  CENTO.    A.D.  450  to  1492. 

Graeco  Roman  Sculpture  and  Mosaic. 

Rome  and  Ravenna,  450 — 568  (from  Attila  to  Alboin, 
Chalons  to  Forum  Julii).  Torcello  and  Venice  :  6th 
to  nth  centuries. 

Lombard  Churches — memento. 

St.  Ambrogio  at  Milan  ;  St.  Michele  at  Pavia  and 
Lucca ;  St.  Zenone  at  Verona ;  and  Aachen  beyond 
the  Alps. 

Renaissance  of  Niccola   Pisano,    I3th    century,   and 
early  Florentine  school  of  Drawing. 

Cimabue  and  Giotto  (latter  died  1336),  Dante, 
d.  1321. 

Van  Eyck,  d.  1366. 

Orgagna,  d.  1376. 

Angelico,  d.  1455. 

Masaccio,  d.  1429. 
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Ghirlandajo,  d.  1493. 

Raffaelle,  b.  1483.     At  Urbino  (pupil  of  Perugino). 
.M.  Angelo,  b.  1475. 
Titian,  b.  1477. 
Francia,  b.   145°- 
Correggio,  b.  1496. 

EPOCH  III.    CINQUE  CENTO — VENETIAN  SCHOOL  OF 

COLOUK  TO  MODERNS. 

Remember  these  years  : 

1504.  Year  of  Raffaelle's  Sposalizio,  M.  Angelo' s 
Cartoon  of  Pisa,  and  Lionardo's  "  Standard." 
Luini,  Leonardo's  great  Italian,  and  Holbein 
his  Northern,  disciple. 

1506.     Diirer  at  Venice,  with  J.  Bellini  and  Carpaccio, 
both  near  their  end.     Luther,  Raffaelle,  and 
Michael  Angelo,  all  in  Rome  1510. 
1512.     Tintoret  born  :  next  year  1513  year  of  Flod- 
den  :  of  Diirer's  Knight  and  Death  :  and  of 
Raffaelle's  completion   of  the  Camera  della 
Segnatura. 
1577.     Rubens  born. 

1588.  Armada  year,  Veronese  died.  Velasquez  born 
ii  years  after,  1599.  Claude,  1600. 

English  Realists. 
(Holbein,  d.  in  England  1543). 
Hogarth,  b.  1697  (98  years  after  Velasquez),  d.  1764. 
Reynolds,     b,     1723,    d.     1788,     200    years     after 
Veronese. 

Idealists. 
Blake,  17^7 — 1827.  Turner,  1773 — 


NOTES    ON    THE    OXFORD    GALLEKY   OF 
CASTS. 

As  a  collection  of  casts  historically  arranged  is 
now  a  part  of  the  Randolph  Gallery,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
point  out  some  of  its  most  characteristic  examples  to 
readers  of  these  lectures,  whether  they  are  interested 
in  history  or  in  Art :  for  it  is  the  object  of  this  book, 
as  of  others  by  the  same  author,  to  point  out  that 
educated  persons  ought  more  or  less  to  be  interested 
in  both  of  them  together.  You  know  more  of  the  his- 
tory of  a  people  if  you  can  see  something  of  its  best 
buildings  and  the  carvings  which  adorned  them  ;  more 
especially  if  the  builders  were  also  the  greatest  Image- 
makers  the  world  ever  produced.  It  helps  you  to 
distinguish  periods  of  national  life,  to  see  faithful 
copies  of  their  sculptural  history  and  mythology,  which 
illustrate  the  progress  of  the  national  intellect  for  good 
or  evil :  or  to  see  the  successive  images  and  super- 
scriptions of  their  coins  :  or  to  see  the  forms,  colours, 
and  subjects  of  their  pottery  and  ceramic  painting. 
To  see  these  things  is  a  step  beyond  reading  about 
them.  Ineeed  one  can  hardly  escape  the  illustrations 
in  any  good  book  on  the  subject :  and  if  you  will  really 
read  it,  Murray's  History  of  Greek  Sculpture  will 
give  a  fair  idea  of  the  subject.  Indeed,  this  collection 
appears  to  be  forming  with  due  regard  to  that  excel- 
lent work :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  casts 
draw  the  eye  better,  and  give  a  clearer  and  fuller  idea, 
than  the  woodcuts. 
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For  those  who  wish  to  observe  the  differences 
between  archaic,  central,  and  late  sculptures  :  the  tran- 
sitions from  one  period  to  another :  and  the  various 
renaissances,  or  references,  in  time  of  declining  style,  to 
the  best  ancient  models,  I  have  added  a  list  of  selected 
casts  which  are  pretty  certainly  identified  with  their 
period,  and  which  may  furnish  a  chronology  of  Greek 
art  to  those  who  already  know  something  of  Greek 
history.  The  statues  of  Greek  Gods  and  heroes  are 
tentative  realizations  of  the  ideals  of  the  Greek  mind  ; 
and  the  intellectual  progress  which  must  have  been 
made  between  the  carving  of  the  Apollo  of  Tenea  and 
the  Fates  of  Pheidias  is  only  appreciable  by  looking 
at  what  is  left  of  them  both.  To  see  the  difference 
between  the  Theseus  and  the  Praxitelean  Hermes  is 
a  more  difficult  matter,  for  those  who  have  never 
drawn  from  Greek  sculpture  :  but  still  it  is  possible 
enough:  and  to  trace  successive  recurrences  by  Greeks, 
Romans,  or  Alexandrians  to  the  models  of  the  best 
days  is  certainly  deeply  interesting  to  the  artist  or 
historian,  and  quite  possible  to  all  attentive  persons. 

The  following  list  is  made  as  brief  as  possible.  If 
the  student  has  time  and  skill  to  make  a  chalk  draw- 
ing of  any  cast  he  fancies  in  each  period,  it  will  about 
double  the  value  of  the  other  observations  he  may 
make.  There  is  nothing  like  knowing  a  few  good  works 
of  art,  like  a  few  good  books,  thoroughly  by  heart  from 
end  to  end  :  and  even  an  unsuccessful  copy  may  teach 
the  historical  student  a  good  deal  which  can  only  be 
learned  by  drawing.  For  graphics  can  only  be  studied 
in  a  graphic  way  :  whereas  it  seems  to  be  the  popular 
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determination  to  treat  all  art  in  a  literary  way  (i.e. 
only  to  talk  about  it)  ;  which  entirely  separates  the 
mind  of  the  artist  from  that  of  the  public  in  general. 

The  Tenean  Apollo — the  small  Strangford  Apollo 
— and  the  Choiseul-Gouffier  just  beyond  it,  will  give 
you  the  shortest  and  easiest  view  of  transition  from 
Archaism  to  the  Realized  Idealism  of  the  Pheidian 
schools.  With  the  first,  you  should  compare  some  of 
the  peaked  beards,  low  frontal  angles,  and  fixed  smiles 
of  the  earliest  quasi-Egyptian  figures  :  and  the  similar 
faces  and  forms  on  coins  or  pottery  of  the  same  or  much 
later  date.*  With  the  second  or  Strangford  Apollo, 
compare  the  casts  from  the  ^Egineton  Marbles,  which 
are  said  to  be  of  the  same  date.  With  the  third,  Choiseul, 
compare  Theseus,  the  Doryphorus,  arid  wounded  Amazon 
of  Polycleitus,  and  the  Nike  of  Sphacteria  by  Pseonius 
of  Mende.  Look  steadily,  and  if  you  can  repeatedly 
at  these,  and  make  out  for  yourself  the  difference  be- 
tween the  three  periods  they  represent.  Or  if  you 
cannot  see  it,  read  it  in  Murray's  illustrated  History, 
vol.  i.  pp.  no,  191,  and  269,  277,  or  in  Seeman's 
book,  and  refer  again  to  the  casts. 

Then  look  at  the  relief  of  Hegeso  at  her  toilette, 
which  is  typically  good  work  of  the  best  time.  Notice 
the  broad  cutting  the  folds  of  the  drapery  and  its 
beautiful  fall  round  the  figure  :  and  compare  it  with 
the  real  or  pseudo-archaic  :  as  with  the  cylindrical 
skirts  of  the  Giustiniani  Vesta.  Again  compare  it 
with  the  robes  of  the  Fates  of  Pheidias. 

*  Say  up  to  340  B.C. 
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Also,  look  at  the  small  Athene  Parthenos ;  dis- 
covered in  Athens  1870,  and  supposed  to  be  an  accu- 
rate representation  of  the  great  Athene  of  Pheidias 
B.C.  438 ;— executed  under  Hadrian.  If  it  seem  dif- 
ferent from  his  other  works,  remember  that  the 
original  was  of  colossal  size,  looking  down  on  the 
spectator  so  that  he  only  saw  the  triple. crested  helmet 
in  perspective  ;  also  that  it  was  placed  in  the  dim 
temple  light  looming  before  its  worshippers.  Take 
note  also  that  from  these  colossal  forms  are  derived 
the  great  mosaics  of  Byzantine  churches. 

Again,  if  you  feel  sufficiently  interested,  go  on  to  the 
Praxitelean  Hermes  and  infant  Dionysus  (8.0.372-332) 
and  notice  the  increasing  fineness  and  quasi-feminine 
characteristics  of  form.  Also  observe  the  divergence 
of  athletic  sculpture  from  the  later  refinement  of 
the  declining  Gods  of  mythology :  and  the  now 
eagerly  artistic  study  of  the  nude.  Compare  the 
Hermes  with  the  Discoboli,  the  wounded  Amazon 
with  the  Venuses  of  Cnidus  and  of  Milo  :  both  of  them 
with  the  charming  but  entirely  human  little  Diadumene 
(the  Esquiline  Aphrodite) ;  and  again  with  Hegeso 
the  beautiful,  in  her  full  drapery.  Some  will  like  one, 
some  another  ;  but  it  is  a  curious  instance  of  modern 
study  that  Aphrodite  should  first  have  been  studied 
from  old  Athenian  work  in  Rome,  and  then  reproduced 
on  canvass  by  Mr.  Poynter  last  year.  Similarly  we  may 
notice  that  Prof.  Richmond  has  placed  the  Choiseul- 
Gouffier  Apollo  as  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  seated 
archon  or  choragus,  in  his  valuable  work  of  the  Re- 
presentation of  the  Agamemnon. 
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As  to  the  treatment  of  the  hair  at  different  periods — 
the  round  lumps  of  the  archaic,  the  bossy  sculpturesque 
order  of  the  transition  work,  and  the  nearest  approach 
to  natural  form  in  the  Gouffier  and  later  work,  there  are 
some  beautiful  passages  in  Ruskin's  Aratra  Pentelici, 
which  should  be  read  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  culture  : 
and  the  illustrations  to  that  work  will  enable  you  to 
understand  other  distinctions  between  archaic,  central, 
and  late  periods  of  work,  perhaps  better  than  any 
others.  I  should  hope  that  a  complete  model-restora- 
tion of  the  Parthenon,  like  that  in  the  British  Museum, 
will  some  day  be  added  to  the  Oxford  collection  of 
casts.  Also  two  busts,  the  Vatican  Pericles  (which 
will  be  found  in  Visconti's  Iconographie  Grecque  pi.  15) 
and  the  Socrates  at  pi.  18;  supposed  to  be  after 
Lysippus.  These  you  should  certainly  look  at  very 
carefully. 

Enough  is  said  in  the  text  about  the  dramatic  vigour 
which  the  study  of  such  works  would  give  to  a  moder- 
ate knowledge  of  history.  But  the  old  contempt  for 
them  as  historic  record  seems  to  have  returned  in  full 
force,  and  the  academic  public  will  probably  continue 
to  wander  through  its  galleries  with  less  speculation  in 
its  eyes  than  the  statues  have  in  theirs — with  less  in- 
telligence than  Lysander's  Spartans  when  they  passed 
beneath  the  pediments  of  Athene  ;  but  perhaps  with 
nearly  as  much  as  the  legionaries  of  Paullus  jEmilius, 
the  horse-bowmen  of  Alaric,  or  the  Janissaries  of 
Mahomet  Sultaun. 
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